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White Elk Comes to Town 



White Elk, the enlightened Chief of the Cherokee Indians, who has come to London to plead 
with the King for greater educational facilities for his people. See page 2 


The Tragedy of a Starving Brain 


A NEW TROUBLE 
IN IRELAND 

WEEVIL INVASION 

Latest Disturbers of the Balance 
of Nature 

AUSTRALIA RETURNS A 
COMPLIMENT 

By a South Kensington Correspondent 

Most readers of the C.N. have heard 
of the terrible mischief caused in Aus¬ 
tralia by plants and animals introduced 
there in years gone by. 

Many thousands of pounds have been 
spent by the fanners every year in 
fighting these plants or animals, which 
have in so many cases become real 
menaces to the welfare and prosperity of 
the continent. 

In most cases the introduction Was 
deliberate, and has naturally brought 
about a disturbance of what scientists 
call the balance, of . Nature. In other 
words, the introduction of a plant or 
an animal into a country—particularly 
an island country like Australia— 
results, if it becomes acclimatised, in its 
thriving at the expense of the local plants 
and animals. . 

Menace of the Prickly Pear 

The conditions and natural enemies 
which keep the plant or animal in check 
in its native land do not exist in the new 
country; and so the new-comer gets out 
of hand. Therefore it is becoming the 
general practice to collect numbers of the 
natural enemies of the offending plant or 
animal and introduce these to restore 
the balance of Nature. 

Of the plants introduced into Aus¬ 
tralia the worst are.the Scotch thistle in 
Victoria; St. John’s wort in New South 
V ales ; and the prickly pear in Queens¬ 
land. The pricldy pear is said to cover 
the gigantic area of 22,000,000 acres. 
The rabbit is the well-known example 
of the introduced animal.' 

The Little Grey Squirrel 

We, in this country, have the case of 
the grey squirrel. A few of these sprightly 
little creatures were.originally brought" 
over for the Zoo. Being very tame, they 
were allowed td run free in the Gardens, 
whence they spread arid bred in Regent’s 
Park. From this.locality they migrated 
in various directions into the country 
round London, until - now they have 
-spread far and wide. 

Now the latest arrivals reported in 
these islands are certain weevils that 
eat and destroy ferns. - So far they have 
not been recorded from any -place but 
Dublin. There they were first dis¬ 
covered in the Botanical Gardens by 
Professor Carpenter, but they are now 
apparently acclimatised, and are to be 
met with in the environs of the Irish 
capital. It is said that they are gradu¬ 
ally spreading. 

What splendid irony there is in their 
appearance here, for they are found to 
have come from—Australia ! 


I n Germany and Austria as the worth 
of paper money has fallen the worth 
of brains has fallen too,. 

This was inevitable, for these countries 
had grown so poor that men were 
obliged to be content with the satis¬ 
faction of their most primitive needs. 

But the provision of the primitive 
necessities of life is the task chiefly of 
manual labourers, and does not require 
brain-workers; so manual labourers 
became necessities and could command 
good wages, and brain-workers became 
superfluous and could earn little." 

A man; : however, poor, must have 
food for his body, and so farm labourers 
were necessary; but he could live, 
however miserably, without food for 
his mind, and so writers and artists 
could be dispensed with.- 

In Vienna, a short time ago, porters 
were rriaking more money than pro¬ 
fessors, and tram conductors more than 
.the Prime Minister, and unskilled 


labourers more than artists and editors. 
A tourist will spend more in a day than 
a professor earns in a month. 

A message from Vienna the other day 
'mentioned with pleasure that snow had 
fallen, because the shovelling of it away 
enabled students, civil servants, and im¬ 
poverished noblemen to earn a few pence. 

That is one of the most tragic things 
in the tragedy of these starving countries, 
that manual labour has now more 
importance and value than mental 
labour, and is more honoured and better 
rewarded; The manual labourer now 
has the more money and the more 
power, and this tends to foster a spirit 
of materialism and seriously to hinder 
intellectual progress. 

But perhaps in time the labourer 
himself will learn that the mind is 
more than the body, and will permit 
a, restoration of fairer standards of 
payment. Otherwise these countries can 
never again be happy and prosperous. 


THREE THINGS 
WANTED 

WHERE MAN JUST MISSES 

Horse, Ship, and Motor Car 
Call Out to the Inventor 

SMALL IMPERFECTIONS 

There are limits to Amman ingenuity 
which are, perhaps, surprising to those of 
us who are not called upon to exert 

inventive skill. - : 

Two of our failures are brought to 
mind in one day’s news; the third is 
lamented day after day'in the columns 
of The Times. They are connected with 
the motor-car, the ship, and the horse. 

Here we have three of the most 
striking triumphs of man. The horse 
Was his first great source of power for 
the conveyance of his burdens and the 
rapid travel of lrimself and family. Yet, 
after all these.thousands of years of ex¬ 
perience, we cannot provide a horse¬ 
shoe that will enable the animal to keep 
its feet on the smooth surfaces, which 
modern road-malcers furnish. 

"' A Question of Waste 

We have built ships, which are in¬ 
dependent of coal as a fuel, which burn 
oil, and travel at nearly 50 miles an 
hour,- but we have not succeeded in dis¬ 
posing of the waste oil from these vessels 
without destruction of sea life. 

We have heard of this matter in the 
C.N. from various northern sea-coast 
areas, but it comes nearer home now 
that the Kent and Essex Sea Fisheries 
Committee complain that the birds and 
fishes of Hie Thames and Thames Estuary 
are being destroyed by this exceedingly 
offensive refuse. 

No remedy is in sight, but some pro¬ 
tection is coming into force imme¬ 
diately. in . an Act of Parliament em¬ 
powering authorities to prosecute per¬ 
sons who discharge oil into the river. 
That is good in a way, but what wc 
need is a device to turn the waste oil to 
profitable account. • . 

Little Defects that Need Righting 

The motor vehicle fails • because, 
though it can be made to travel at 
enormous speed, to cross deserts, climb 
banks, and crawl through water, it 
cannot be prevented from splashing 
mud on to people whom it passes. 

The Royal "Automobile Club has con¬ 
ducted a host of trials with many in¬ 
ventions, but sadly reports them all 
failures. They all have some effect on 
the amount of mud splashed up, but too 
trifling to be worth consideration. 

The mastery of the horse and the 
creation of oil-ships and motor-cars are 
tremendous feats in human progress, yet 
we stop short of full satisfaction, baffled 
by petty defects in equipment. 

Yet it is in the very perplexity of our 
problems that the ingenuity of man is 
exercised and developed, and no doubt at 
some time the clever brains working on 
these problems will solve them. 
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WHITE ELK AND 
THE RED MAN 

Give Him a Chance to be 
a Citizen 

INTERESTING THE KING IN 
THE CHEROKEE TRIBE 

There are 106,000 Red Indians in the 
Dominion of Canada, and the tribe that 
regards itself as the most advanced is the 
Cherokee branch of the Iroquois. 

The Cherokces have produced some 
notable men, who have been able to take 
a place in civil life side by side with the 
most capable white men. 

For example, it was Mr. Houston T. 
Tcelree, a Cherokee, who, as. Registrar 
of the American Treasury, had his signa¬ 
ture on all the Liberty Bonds issued by 
the republic during the war, as Sir John 
Bradbury had his name on all our British 
Treasury notes. 

Ar.d now another notable Cherokee, 
Dr. Teewanna, of Vancouver, a graduate 
of Yale University, has been to England 
to see the King, in the hope of rousing 
interest in the condition of all the Ameri¬ 
can Indians in Canada. 

Dr. Teewanna is himself an Indian 
chief, White Elk being his Indian 
name. He holds that the time has come 
when the Red race should'be so educated 
that it may take its place in the ordinary 
citizen life of Canada,,and not be left, 
altogether in camp life, in special 
territory, to continue only the kind of 
existence natural to a people who lived ; 
by hunting and fishing. 

Red Men Educate Themselves 

The Cherokces were the first tribe to 
seize education for themselves. Their 
language was first printed phonetically, 
and books were published in it so that 
there was a distinctive Red Indian edu¬ 
cation. Now they, have shown that they 
can take full advantage of -an English 
education, and mix on equal terms in 
ordinary life' with tl;e ordinary' citizen. 

Some are doing it. Why should not the 
rest of the Indians do it ? That is the 
question Dr. Teewanna asks. He will bo 
listened to with sympathy by all who 
know that sections of the Indians have 
undoubtedly made an honourable ad¬ 
vance to the position which is now 
claimed as a rightful chance for all the 
people of the Red race. 


TRAPPED IN THE GALLEY 
Remarkable Adventure of 
Two Men 

HOW THEY WERE SAVED IN 
A STORM 

During a great storm the Grimsby 
steam trawler ’ Calerina w’as driven on 
the rocks at Vardo, in Norway, and only 
two of the crew of eleven escaped with 
their lives. They may be said to have 
been saved, in spite of themselves, by the 
iron hand of Fate, 

When the ship struck the rocks they 
were in the galley—the ship’s kitchen— 
and the shock closed the galley’s iron 
door with a crash, so that they were 
imprisoned like trapped rats. Overhead 
they could hear the heavy waves 
thudding down upon the deck and 
every moment they expected water to 
break through or the vessel to founder. 

For hours they sat huddled together 
awaiting the end ; but the end never 
came, and in time the gale abated, and 
they were able to force their way out of 
their prison and reach the deck. 

The deck was one mass of ice, and not a 
man was to be seen. While they had been 
trapped below their nine comrades had 
been swept from the slippery deck into 
the sea, and doubtless, except for the 
providential slamming of the iron door, 
they too would have been .washed away. 

- The iron hand of Fate that had seemed 
to trap them had really rescued them. 


The Children s Newspaper 


IRELAND’S GOODBYE 
TO TOMMY 


WHAT A SHIP’S 
CRASH DID 


A Union of Hearts at Last 

HAIL AND FAREWELL 

One of the strangest scenes ever wit¬ 
nessed in tlie- world was the farewell 
given by the Dublin populace to the 
last four regiments of British soldiers 
who left the Irish Free State when the 
British occupation ended. 

The Leicestershires, the Wiltshires; 
the Border Regiment, and the Worcester- 
shires were the four regiments there. 

These British lads were the men who 
from ten thousand platforms have been 
denounced for the last fifty years as 
“the enemy”—the symbol of all Ire¬ 
land’s wrongs. Now they were going— 
perhaps for ever. What would the 
world expect ? 

Universal jubilation. The end of a 
nightmare of tyranny. A joyous adieu 
to the last vestige of oppression. The 
black looks that followed the. German 
ranks as they withdrew front Belgium 
and France. The lifting of a load from 
a nation's heart. 

Weeping People in the Streets 

Not so. What Dublin did as the 
British Tommy marched away was to 
crowd its streets with men and women 
with full hearts and streaming eyes,, 
pressing tender partings on dear and 
trusted friends. Old soldiers who had 
served in the British ranks kissed the 
colours of the regiments as they passed. 
Hundreds of admirers stormed the dock- 
gates to watch with misty eyes the 
transports' as-they faded out of sight of 
Ireland into the hazy sea. " 

Is it not a strange ending to a piece of 
history dark with tragedy ?' Does it not 
suggest that the matter-of-fact English 
have never given Ireland credit for her 
capacity for feeling, her response to an 
enjoyment of emotion ? • 

The thought of England and the English 
leaves Ireland cold or, perhaps, resent¬ 
ful ; but the thought of that happy soul 
the British Tommy warms her heart. 
The pity is that as a country we have 
not found a way to touch that strange 
but susceptible heart. 

TWO HOURS OFTOY 
Jean Sterling Mackinlay Again 

Once more the postman brings us the 
jolly little map drawn by Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay, leading us through Oxford 
Circus (without the elephants), through 
lots of houses and lots more houses, to 
the little Steinway Hall at the back of 
Selfridge’s—really a very easy journey 
for a treat worth a much harder one. 

For what happens at Steinway Hall—- 
for just a fortnight longer—is that there 
we meet once more Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay herself, with Harcourt 
Williams who plays the Red Queen and 
tells us fairy stories ; Kenneth Sterling 
Mackinlay who arranges all the Nursery 
Rhymes ; Marianne Caldwell who plays 
the White Queen; and a great host of 
dream folk, who come to life for an hour 
and then pass into memory again— 
Queen Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, and 
Shakespeare and Bacon, and Drake and 
little Tuk and the Washerwoman. 

There is something of Alice and Wee 
Willie Winkle and My Pretty Maid going 
a-niilking, to say .nothing of the Tailor 
and the Crow, the famous Duke of York, 
and all the little choristers. 

Altogether as jolly a two hours as you 
can find near Oxford CirCus, beating the 
elephants hollow even if they were there. 
We only wish the Children’s Newspaper 
and My Magazine and the Children’s 
Encyclopedia would, stop for. two hours 
so that we might go to see Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay.' 


SHEPPEYi BECOMES A 
REAL ISLAND 

Broken Bridge Cuts off Thirty 
Thousand People • 

DEPENDENT ON BOATS 

When men who now are old were 
young-they were 1 taught at school that 
off the. coast of Kent were two islands, 
Thanet and Sbeppey. There were some 
doubts whether Thanet had maintained 
itself as an island, but there was no 
doubt about Sheppey. 

Now Thanet very clearly is not an 
island. It is as) plainly a part of the 
mainland as is the Isle of Purbeck, in 
Dorset. But Sheppey has retaken its 
island rights, and grown-up newspapers 
say it may hold them for six months. 

Sheppey lost its island standing when 
the railway made a bridge, which also 
carries a road, over the Swale, one of the 
mouths of the j Medway that circles 
southward round the nominal island. 
But a steamer crashed into the bridge 



The great gap in the bridge at Sheppey 

and buckled it.j badly,, so, that the 
passage, across. it was barred, and now 
the-Swale .is- temporarily, master of the 
situation and Sheppey is again an island. 

So unexpected was this isolation of 
Sheppey that traffic has been sus¬ 
pended to a considerable extent, and 
thfere lias even been speculation as to 
how its 30,000 people would be fed. 

The question,! however, is not so 
serious as that. Sheerness, on the island, 
can be reached] and from Sheerness 
supplies can be | distributed by motor 
vehicles. The penalty of being air island 
once more is paid in inconvenience, for 
small boats have to take travellers to 
and fro across the Swale, where the 
bridge is damaged, and the Swale some¬ 
times has an unruly tideway. 

Inconveniences do not last six months 
in these energetic times and a temporary 
pontoon bridge is being arranged for; 
but Sheppey will keep its inconveniences 
long enough to make a whole generation 
remember that it is really an island and 
not an impostor like Thanet or Purbeck. 


THE FREE STATE GETS A 
MOVE ON 

First Act of Parliament 

The Parliament of the Irish Free State 
has passed its first Act. 

-It is 123 years since the last Act was 
passed in Ireland. Following the ex¬ 
ample of older Parliaments, the name 
could not well have been duller. It \vas 
The Adoption of Enactments Act. Still, 
everything must begin, and we must 
remember that the British Parliament 
opens every session with the dullest 
Acts in the world. 


Pronunciations in This Papar 


Auriga . . 
Charlemagne 
Cherokee . 
Childeric . . 

Epsilon . . 

' Manitoba . . 

Massachusetts 
Oregon . . 

San v Diego . . 

Sarcophagus , 
Seine. . . 


. . Aw-ri-gah 

. Sliar-le-mahn 
. . Cher-o-kee 

. . Chil-der-ik 

. . . Ep-si-lon 

Man-e-to-bah 
Mas-sah-chu-sets 
. . . Or-e-gqn 

. Sahn De-ay-go 
Sar-kof-ah-gus 
. .. . . Sayn 
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THE C.N. VOLUME 

Keep the History of Your 
Time 

EASY BINDING ARRANGEMENTS 

Do you bind the C.N. and keep it ? 
If not, why not ? It is a record of 
events that you might like to have in 
years to come, when your youth will 
seem dear to memory. 

For such of our readers as wish to bind 
the numbers, here is some information. 

We find that, unfortunately, some 
people began binding the C.N. for 12 
months instead of for the actual year, 
and so there have been prepared covers 
to suit these readers. The 4th volume 
ends with Number 198, on December 30/ 
1922, and arrangements have been 
made for binding the copies in a.blue 
cloth case at the inclusive price of 7s. 6d„ 
carriage paid.. Duplicates of copiqs 
missing or spoiled can be had at 2d. each, • 
or for 3d. if sent to the reader by post. 

If the numbers forming the volume 
are sent to the C.N. Binding Depart- 
partment, 7, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.4, a remittance to 
cover the cost should be sent separately 
by letter to the same address. The 
name and address of the reader should 
be enclosed. 

The binding-case, post paid, will be 
sent from the Binding Department for 
5s. to any reader who wishes to have 
the binding done locally. 

It should be specially noted when the 
volume begins and ends—March 18 to 
December 30. 

The best way of binding the C.N.. of 
course, is for the actual year, from 
January to December, and all readers 
should note that a new volume begins 
with this number, published on January 
6, 1923, and that in future covers will 
only be issued for the actual twelve 
months of the year. 

MEMORY OF A VILLAGE 
SCIENTIST 

Benjamin Harrison Memorial 

The C.N. has more than once referred 
to the research work of our old friend the 
late Mr. Benjamin Harrison, who, from 
the village of Ightham, in Kent, studied 
the earliest flint implements shaped by 
men so carefully and completely that 
he convinced the scientific work! that 
such implements were earlier and more 
rude than had been supposed. 

Mr. Harrison, though only a village 
grocer, made his name known throughout 
the world as a geologist, and for genera¬ 
tions nlen will come across his name in 
scientific books in many tongues. Now a 
memorial is being planned to honour his 
name and record his work, and the move¬ 
ment is supported by many of our most 
celebrated scientists. , 

Anyone who would like to have a share 
in this tribute to a man of high character 
and fine devotion, who did a great work, 
may do so through the treasurer of the 
Memorial Fund, Mr. de Berri Crawshay, 
of Rosefield, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

A VISITOR THAT WILL 
NOT GO 

Found in the Orange Box 

The United States can keep out the 
Japanese as citizens, as we announced 
the other day, but they find it difficult 
to stem another Japanese visitor. 

They are now considering how they 
can quarantine the camphor scale, an 
insect pest that has arrived with 
Japanese oranges and has spread over 
Louisiana and Alabama. 

It is proposed to establish a state of 
quarantine between those parts of the 
republic and the rest. 

TOO MUCH INDEPENDENCE 

A disadvantage of too much State 
independence and individuality is being 
made plain in the United States. 

A tourist by car, running through-four 
American States, had to buy four differ¬ 
ent sets of headlights on one journey to 
comply with the varying State laws. 
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A KNIGHT OF AFRICA 

GREAT TRAVELLER 
INSPIRED BYLIVINGSTONE 

How the Black Boys Wrote 
English 

THE MYSTERIOUS BUNDLE 
OF GRASS 

There was a little boy of six years 
old who was taken by his mother, some- 
where about 1864, to a prize distribution 
at a famous school in Hamilton, Scotland. 

Prize distributions can be very dull, 
but this was not, for a great traveller 
whose children went to that school was 
giving away the prizes, and lie related 
some of his adventures on the Zambesi. 

This grey' and worn-looking but un¬ 
wearied man was David Livingstone, 
and the little boy was called Frederick 
Stanley Arnot. He never forgot the 
great doctor, and when he became a 
man he followed in his trail with the 
same good tidings for Africa. 

Now, if there were, a contest among 
the great travellers of Africa as to 
which of them had travelled the greatest 
number of miles in that continent 
Fred Arnot would be among the winners. 

A School in Darkest Africa 

Not counting railway journeys it is 
said that he covered 29,000 miles on 
foot, in hammocks, on the backs of 
donkeys or oxen, or in canoes. 

It was a sad world he came to know 
on the Upper Zambesi. When he started 
a school in the heart of Barotseland, 
now within the British Commonwealth, 
he found that most of his scholars, the 
sons of deposed chiefs, were doomed to 
die when they reached young manhood. 
But into that land, where every man 
feared his neighbour, he brought his 
message of peace and goodwill. 

The Chief Lewanika thought that the 
teacher ought to be married, so one day 
,ie invited him to a feast at which the 
:hief’s sister introduced her daughter as 
Arnot’s wife. Arnot was very angry ; he 
told them that when he wanted to marry 
he would get a wife from his own nation. 
On that condition.Lewanika let him off. 

Looking for a Nest 

When later in his life Arnot married 
and had children of his own he used to 
write them jolly letters. In one of them 
he told of a boy who was asked to make 
a sentence with the word toward in it. 
The boy wrote : I tored my pants. 
Another was asked to write a sentence 
with boys, bees, and bear in it. The 
teacher thought he would write about 
a bear stealing the boy’s honey. But no! 
The sentence in the exercise-book ran : 
Boys bees bare when they are swimming. 

Sometimes in his letters, mixed with 
very wise and beautiful words, he put 
accounts of the strange things he had 
seen. Here is one. 

- One evening (he wrote) I came across 
a bundle of grass, and when I kicked it 
it looked like a bird’s nest. Then I took 
it up and examined it, and could find no 
hole or opening inside, only a little 
hollow on the top for the bird to sit on. 
So I pulled the bundle of grass to pieces, 
and there was the nest inside, and a 
young bird gaping away. 

A Clever Trapdoor 

Closer study showed how cleverly the 
passage inside was covered by a trap¬ 
door arrangement that sprang to with 
the force of some stiff bits of grass which 
acted like springs.' I was sorry then that 
I had spoiled it. 

This nest had "really two storeys, one 
for the hen bird to sit on her nest, and 
one for the cock bird to sit in and sing 
songs to pass the time away while the 
eggs were hatching. 

All these things, and many tales of 
adventure, are written in a jolly book, 
“ Arnot, A Knight of Africa,” which 
Ernest Baker has written and Messrs. 
Seeley have published. 


WILL PHARAOH BE FOUND HERE? 



In the Valley of the Kings. The lower opening is the entrance to Tutankhamen’s treasure chamber 



A guard and the temporary grille placed 
across the entrance 



The entrance to the treasure chamber of 
Tutankhamen 


SAVING THE WORLD 
FROM WAR 

WILL YOU HELP US t 
Something Everyone Can Do 

JOIN THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS UNION 

Nobody who is sane wants war. The 
public of all nations dread it. Yet it lurks 
behind all the scheming of the politicians 
and diplomatists. How can it be stopped ? 

It has already been avoided since the 
Great War several times by the action of 
the League of Nations, and through the 
League it can be avoided again and 
again if public opinion everywhere will 
back up the League. 

Apart from the League, which exists 
to bring all nations together to settle 
disputes in a reasonable spirit, there is 
no firm hope of avoiding war for long. 
How then can all peace-lovers help the 
League ? They can help it by joining 
and supporting the League of Nations 
Union. This is an appeal to our readers 
to give the Union all the support that 
they can afford, personal and financial. 

The League of Nations Union needs 
£90,000 to carry on its work of stirring 
up people to support the League of 
Nations during the next three years. 
Without this money its work must shrink 
in amount. 

Inspiration and Comradeship 

It is a great work. League of Nations 
societies are established in 36 countries, 
to work in spirit and unison with the 
League of Nations Union in this country, 
and, of course, most of these League of 
Nations societies in foreign lands look 
to the strongest of such societies, the 
British Union, for inspiration and close 
comradeship. 

The Union already has 950 branches. 
To keep them all encouragingly busy 
popularising the reasonable principles of 
peace by agreement is no small enter¬ 
prise, and, in fact, it needs £30,000 a 
year more than it now has if it is to be 
carried on with vigour and cheerful 
hope to a gloriously humane success. 

Therefore the C.N. has no hesitation in 
asking its thoughtful readers to give 
whatever help they can afford to this 
movement for firmly establishing the 
League as the'world’s recognised institu¬ 
tion for calming those hasty passions of 
nations which so often have led to war’s 
follies, devastations, and crimes. 

All gifts should be sent direct to the 
League of Nations Union, 15, Grosvenor 
Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 



The Anders cf Pharaoh’s treasure. Lord Carnarvon is on the left, with his daughter, and 
Mr. Howard Carter, who actually made the discovery, is next to him 


All over the world scholars are waiting anxiously for the time when the inner chamber dis¬ 
covered in the Valley of the Kings in Egypt can be opened to reveal whether or not the body of 
Tutankhamen is there. These pictures show the scene of the great find, with Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr. Howard Carter, to whom the world is indebted for the discovery. See page 8 


FIRST TALK TO A 
MOVING TRAIN 
A Grand Trunk Railway Record 

Wireless telegraphy seems still quite 
a new wonder ; and, seeing that one of 
its most remarkable developments is 
communication with trains in motion, 
it is difficult to believe that twenty 
years ago wireless messages were sent 
to a moving train. 

Yet it has now been stated that in 
October, 1902, a wireless message was 
sent from the station of St. Dominique, 
on the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 
to an express train running between 
Chicago and Montreal. 

With comparatively simple apparatus 
it was possible to keep in touch with the 
trains for about ten miles. That 
achievement, of course, was not to com¬ 
pare with the transmission of messages 
across the Atlantic; but it was the 
first time wireless communication had 
been established between a station and 
a moving train, and so it marks an 
epoch in the history of the development 
of wireless telegraphy. 

The experiment has lately been des¬ 
cribed by an official of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, which has reason to be proud 
of its enterprise; and it is interesting 
to note that Sir William Rutherford 
and Professor Soddy both-assisted in 
this historic event. 
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PAYING FOR THE 
GREAT CRIME 

IS IT POSSIBLE ? 


MUSEUMS LOSE A 
FRIEND 

Lord Sudeley’s Fine Work 


C.N. COUNTRY 
POSTBOX 

Our Country Postbox is full of interest¬ 
ing things, and we give a few of them here. 


What are the Real Facts About 
Germany’s Power to Pay ? 

THE QUESTION FOR 1923 

The biggest unsolved problem of the 
war will have to be solved in T923 if the 
world is to be settled on the road to 
prosperity again. . It is the Reparations 
problem—the question of what Ger¬ 
many should pay, or can pay, to make 
good the ruin she has brought upon the 
world by the war she made. 

How can we get a real answer to the 
questions : Can Germany pay ? If she 
can pay, is it wise that she should pay ? 

Problem to be Solved 

The men who ought to know best are 
the financial- men, and one of the 
cleverest of these is Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, the chairman of the London 
Joint City arid Midland Bank, one of the 
• greatest banks in the \vOrld. Mr. 
■McKenna has lately talked it all over 
:with 'the American bankers, and here, 
at thg beginning of the year in which this 
question must be settled, we will try to 
repeat 'what he says, for there will be 
;no prosperity in Europe until this 
troublesome problem is solved. 

. According to Kir. McKenna (whose 
figures we give in dollars as he gave them 
to the American bankers) the amount 
claimed from Germany is 32,000 million 
dollars, and Germany has already paid, 
in ships, coal, property, and money,. 
2000 million dollars, or twice as much as 
France paid Germany fifty'years ago. 

The question, then is : Can she pay 
the rest ? Mr. McKenna says No. She 
may pay more, but not nearly all, and 
>vhat she pays must be paid slowly, after 
time has been allowed, or the payment 
will do harm to those who receive it, and 
to other nations as well. 

France’s Reserve of Wealth 

France could pay 1000 million dollars 
because she had a large reserve of wealth, 
and owned much property abroad, and 
because her credit was so good that other 
nations readily lent her money to pay 
Germany. So she paid quickly. But, even 
so, her payment did not help Germany, 
for the goods by which France largely 
paid made trade bad in Germany, and 
threw many out of work there. 

Now Germany is not in the favourable 
position that France was in when she 
paid her debt. Her reserve of wealth 
abroad is not large ; her shipping has 
been taken from her; property she 
owned has lost much of its value ; her 
most productive mineral districts have 
been taken away ; w r hat she has already 
paid has left her credit so poor that a 
German mark is worth almost nothing ; 
and nobody will lend her money except 
at an enormous interest. Her only hope 
of getting money with which to pay for 
her wickedness is by working her people 
long hours for small pay, and so under¬ 
selling the manufactures, of other nations, 
and damaging those nations. 

Facing the Facts 

How, out of these unfavourable con¬ 
ditions, can she hope to pay 32,000 
million dollars ? She cannot do it, 
however much the world says she must. 
Her people would he enslaved, and other 
peoples would be injured by unemploy¬ 
ment, if she tried to do it. 

She might do something towards pay¬ 
ing, Mr. McKenna thinks, if Germans 
owning property abroad would willingly 
allow their property to pay some of the 
German debt, and if they would become 
the creditors of their country in place 
of the nations to whom the money is now 
owed. But that would only produce 
about 1000 millions of the 32,000 million 
dollars that are demanded. 

These, according to the banking ex¬ 
perts, are the facts. We may be rightly 
disappointed and angry, but in the end ! 
the. facts will rule what happens, . and 
have a way of making us look absurd 
if we do not guide our conduct by them. 


CRIMEAN WAR BOY AND 
HIS GOOD IDEA 

The museums will sadly miss Lord 
Sucleley, whose death at the age of 82 
we much regret to announce. 

He joined the Navy at the time of the 
Crimean War, and saw active service 
not only in Russia in 1854, but in China 
and Mexico.' 

He will chiefly be remembered; how¬ 
ever, by the fine work he did in secur¬ 
ing a great reform in our museums and 
picture galleries, which, thanks to his 
unceasing efforts, have now been made 
more interesting and useful to the public 
by the appointment of lecturers and 
guides. One of the last letters he wrote 
to the Editor of the C.N. was to say that 
lectures had been started at the National 
Gallery and asking that the C.N. should 
explain .the. steps now being taken to 
make these galleries attractive and in¬ 
teresting to children. 

The work Lord Sudeley started will 
continue to expand. Already the 
National Portrait Gallery, following the 
example of the National Gallery, lias 
arranged for two lectures to be given 
every day except Saturdays, and it is 
proposed in future that the first lecture 
each day shall be for children. 

It is hoped that schools will- take 
advantage of the children’s lectures; 
but as not more than forty children can 
be accommodated in a single party it is 
advisable that schools should inform the 
management beforehand of the dates on 
which thev wish to send pupils. 

The object of the lectures is to 
make history interesting as we look at the 
faces of the historical figures whose 
portraits hang in the Gallery. 


SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR 
A Remembrance of the War 

Lately the question has been whether 
the" French were to have the Rhine 
Provinces ; but a year or two ago the 
question was whether the Germans 
should have Paris. 

The Germans so nearly got Paris that 
the French Finance Ministry actually 
removed all cash and securities from the 
Bank of France, and the Finance 
Minister of that time has just been 
describing how within a fortnight all 
cash and all securities were evacuated. 
In a fortnight 36 million francs in silver 
and 4000 million francs in gold, together 
with 14 million share certificates, were 
conveyed to branches of the bank in the 
south-east of France. 

Not only so, but the branches were 
given four code words: Attention, 
Chargez, Partez, Brulez, which meant: 
Mobilise everybody, Load the lorries, 
Let the lorries depart, Burn the bank 
notes. Arrangements were also made to 
burn packets of notes, documents, and 
securities in some big sugar refineries, 
and to cut the smaller notes of 25 francs 
into minute pieces. So near were the 
Germans to Paris—and yet so far away! 


LINKING THE EMPIRE 
7000 Miles of Cable 

The Pacific cable from Canada to 
Australia and New Zealand is to be 
duplicated at an expense of well over 
two million pounds. 

The cable starts from Vancouver and 
touches Fanning Island,. Norfolk Island, 
and Fiji en route. Over seven thousand 
miles of cable will be needed, and one 
stretch alone will be 3456 miles long. 

Cable business between Vancouver and 
New Zealand and Australia amounts to 
about nine million words a year, so that 
the additional facilities are certainly 
required very badly. 


PUSSY AS A POSTMAN 

A Buckinghamshire reader, says that 
in that county a! four-year-old black cat 
every night carries a letter, tied by a 
ribbon to his neck, to another house a 
mile away through beech woods. He 
then has a saucer of milk, and carries an 
answer back. j ■ ' 

A SOLDIER’S CHAMELEON FRIEND 

The following experience of rearing a chame¬ 
leon is from a soldier. 

.1 am told at the Zoo that they are not 
very successful m keeping chameleons, 
but I have kept my chameleon, Claudius, 
a splendid little friend, for three years. 

He was bom in Egypt, and was given 
to me when he was three months old. 
He soon became! very tame, and I grew 
fond of him. J 

I had no trouble in feeding him. He 
took 23 flies on the first day, and in the 
summer would take 60. 

I kept him with me, taking him to 
Cyprus on leave,! and bringing him later 
to London. He has lived at various 
places in England and has put up safely 
with the cold weather. 

He has always slept oh a little bed, 
under Jaeger blankets, with, his chin 
resting on the pillow. 

COLLIE THAT REARS KITTENS 


A South African girl on a holiday visit to 
Scotland tells a curious story of a collie’s' care 
for a cat’s kittens. | 

My uncle, a farmer, has a collie that 
had eight puppies a few weeks ago. He 
kept one, and j drowned the others— 
much to their mother’s distress. 


For several days she went about look¬ 
ing for them. Then a cat at the farm 
had three kittens, which, however, she 
did not nurse properly, for she seldom 
looked their way. 

They were in | the calf-house, and so 
often got in the way of workers that, my 
uncle removed them to an old room next 
that in which the dog kept her puppy. 
There he put them in a hen’s nest. 

When the hen I went to her nest to lay 
and found the kittens there she was very 
indignant, and, having pecked one badly, 
turned them all but. 

The dog, however, found them, carried 
them through to the room next door, 
and laid them down beside her puppy. 

DINKY, THE PROUD CAT 

Here is a note on the pride of cats—some 
cats—and their mysterious sense of superiority. 

Though not | of Persian descent. 
Dinky’s soft and dense jet black coat 
and calm, proud manner show that he 
has had royal ancestors. 

He accepts all attention as his rightful 
due, and never forgets, that cats were 
held in great veneration in the East 
when dogs were despised animals. 
Should a dog, big or little, stray into 
Dinky’s garden in search of a bone or 
the excitement of a cat hunt, that dog 
invariably leaves without a bone and 
hunted instead of being the hunter. 

A week ago a terrier came in. Without 
a moment's hesitation Dinky made a 
lightning leap for his back. But being 
young and active the terrier jumped 
aside; then, after one look at the in : 
furiated Dinky, |fled for his life, with 
Dinky in hot pursuit. 

How far beyond the gates the chase 
continued I do not know, but in a few 
minutes Dinky reappeared, his tail held 
high. Then with ears flat back and 
glaring eyes he began leaping high into 
the air, fierce with fury, and finished with 
a wild rush in a circle. 

Was this a victorious war dance ? Or 
was he practising for the next engage¬ 
ment ? Having thus proved his 
superiority to his own satisfaction he 
w'alked sedately up to me and, in a 
carefully chosen sunny spot, began to 
wash his paws. 


THE ANGEL'S HAND 
ON SAN SOPHIA 

TALE OF A FAMOUS CITY 

The Poor Old Woman Who 
Watched from Her Window 

EMPEROR AND WIDOW 

Jhe eyes of the world have been once more 
turned toward Constantinople, one of the; 
world’s, storm-centres for nearly 1600 years. ' 

The most interesting building in it is the 
mosque of San Sophia, which for over 900 
years was a Christian church, but became a 
mosque after the capture of the city by the 
Turks under Mohammed 11 in the fifteenth 
century. 

A correspondent sends us this legend about 
the building of the church, which seems worthy 
of telling once more. - • 

The- Emperor Justinian’s ships were 
sent to far-distant Mediterranean ports 
to convey the finest materials that im¬ 
perial wealth and power could com¬ 
mand to make the great church a 
monument of noble beauty. . When it 
was - nearing completion the Emperor 
visited it, and, exulting in the grandeur 
he had called into being, summoned his 
architects and bade them place a tablet 
over the main gateway, and on it the 
inscription : " This church to God 

Justinian, emperor, gave.” 

An Angry Emperor 

The day for the dedication came, and 
Justinian approached, impatient for the : 
unveiling of the tablet. When this was 
done, the legend says, the emperor 
raged fiercely, for the inscription read : 
“This church to God Euphrasia, 
widow, gave.” 

The quailing architects could only 
say that on the previous day the in¬ 
scription had been word for word as 
Justinian had dictated. No one pre¬ 
sent knew Euphrasia the widow!' " ’ 

The frowning emperor ordered el 
search to be made for the woman whose 
name was on everybody’s lips. For 
several days the widow remained undis¬ 
covered, till one of Justinian’s searchers 
found a poor, bent, old woman living in 
a mean dwelling near the harbour, who 
confessed that her name was Euphrasia. 

She was brought before the emperor, 
but was quite unable to explain why her 
name had appeared on the tablet. 

A Friend of Animals 

The legend states that the emperor 
plied her with questions till he found 
out that she had watched from her 
window daily the unloading of marble 
and timber at the quayside. She had 
seen oxen toiling uphill, drawing im¬ 
mense loads of these materials to the 
place where the great church had been 
built, till the roadway had become slip¬ 
pery beneath their hoofs. In pity for 
the beasts, she had plucked her mattress 
of its straw, handful by handful, to 
place it on the road so that they might 
not stumble. - - 

The legend concludes that there were’ 
those who believed it was an angel’s 
hand which had erased the mighty 
emperor’s name, and placed that of the 
humble widow upon the tablet. 


GIANT LAMP 
Largest Electric Bulb Ever Made 

An electric light bulb similar in shape 
to those we use in our homes, but two 
feet long and a foot and a half in dia¬ 
meter, and having in place of the delicate 
filaments a wire an -inch thick, was used 
recently at a meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in Massachusetts, 

This giant lamp was hung in front of 
an hotel at which the meeting was held. 
Its light was equal to 100,000 candle- 
power, or four thousand ordinary bulbs, 
and it could be seen for several miles. 

The heat produced in this enormous 
bulb was so great that an electric fan 
had to be used to prevent it from melting. 

It was the greatest incandescent lamp 
ever made, yet feeble in comparison 
with the wonderful arc lamps used for 
searchlights, which produce an illumina¬ 
tion of several million candle-power! 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Within this belt the sun is 
overhead at noon this week. 


Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat. Chile, Argentina, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, and 
West Africa. 

Sugar. Mexico, W. Indies, Guiana, Spain, 
Egypt, Mauritius, India, and Japan. 
Cotton. Brazil, Egypt, and India. 


A DEAD INDEMNITY 


THE RODOMES 


YOUNG CANADA BUSY 


A POLICEMAN’S CLIMB 


“ As We Forgive Our Debtors ” 

In these days, when reparations and 
indemnities seem to be insurmountable 
obstacles on the pathway of progress, 
it' is good to learn that there is every 
likelihood that China will be forgiven all 
that remains of the indemnity imposed 
on her after the Boxer Rising of 1900. 

The original indemnity was^y, 500,000, 
but by the addition of unpaid interest 
this grew to ^147,000,000, and up to 1917 
China had paid ^48,000,000. In 1917, 
when China joined the Allies, paymentof 
the debt was postponed for five years, 
and now, when payments are again due, 
the Japanese, the French, and the 
Americans have agreed to remit the debt 
altogether, and there is no doubt that 
Britain will also forgo her share.. 

FRANCE AND HER BABIES 
Too Few Born—Too Many Die 

No great nation can remain great 
unless it has plenty of healthy babies, 
and in France there is a very serious 
dearth of babies. In 51 departments 
of the country there have been' fewer 
births than deaths. Not only so, but 
the infant death-rate is very high, and 
this is causing a great deal of concern 
among the friends of France. 

During the war France lost many of 
her best men, and if her population is 
allowed to dwindle still farther she will 
soon become a small nation 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Seven panels of Flemish tapestry MOOS 


A Louis XV library table. . . £504 

A Louis XV decorated casket" . £504 

An inlaid Sheraton cabinet . . £4S3 

Ten Gainsborough letters. . . £115 

Nelson’s silver teapot . ... . £76 

Anatomy of Melancholy, 1st ed. ' £72 
Two letters of Michael Angelo . £49 


Looking After the Tourist 

Touring by motor is ever increasing in 
popularity in the United States, and the 
question of caring for the tourists 
engages a great deal of attention in the 
different localities. 

For some time past all towns along 
main trunk highways have provided 
camping grounds and facilities for 
tourists, but now the length of the 
Pacific Coast is to be dotted with twenty 
llodonies, or road homes, 120 miles 
apart, from Vancouver to San Diego. 

These rodomes will accommodate 350 
guests each as well as ninety motor-cars, 
and will be in constant radio communica¬ 
tion with the outside world. The garages 
will be stocked with various repair 
parts, and expert mechanics will always 
be at hand. 

MOTORS AS FATAL AS 
WAR ? 

One of America’s Problems 

Appalling scarcely describes the terri¬ 
ble toll of life taken annually in the 
United States through motor accidents. 

Last year 10,168 deaths were caused in 
thirty-four different . States by four- 
wheeled motor vehicles, an increase of 
1063 over the previous year. 

At this rate in less than five years 
America will lose as many of ,her citizens 
as were killed in action in the Great War. 

THE POLAR POSTMAN 
One Delivery a Year 

A post office which has just been 
established at Craig Harbour on Elles¬ 
mere Island, in the North of Canada, is 
said to be the most northerly post office 
in the world. It is only 856 miles from 
the North Pole. 

.Every year a patrol ship will bring 
the mails to explorers and scientists in 
the district. What the postman will do 
between the posts is not mentioned. 
Perhaps he will shoot Polar bears ! 


Boy Parliament Elections 
in Full Swing 

The election campaigns for the' Cana¬ 
dian Provincial Boy Parliaments are 
now in full swing all over the Dominion 
(writes our Canadian correspondent in 
December). 

The greatest enthusiasm has been 
aroused all over Manitoba. The daily 
newspapers are publishing special boy 
supplements, meetings are being held 
frequently by the different candidates of 
both parties, and everywhere people are 
talking of boys and the Boy Parliament. 

Some of the campaign platforms in¬ 
clude absolute prohibition of alcohol, 
raising the age for compulsory education, 
daily Bible study in the schools, en¬ 
franchisement of girls, more stringent 
juvenile tobacco regulations, and en¬ 
couragement of amateur athletics. 

The grown-up papers are going to 
report the Parliament, and we hope to 
publish a summary of the proceedings 
in an early issue. 

BIRD’S STRANGE HOME 
Nest Made of Wire 

Mr. A. H. Sinclair of Dunedoo, near 
Mudgee, in New South Wales, has in his 
possession a curiosity in the form of a 
bird’s nest which was discovered in a 
tree burned down not long ago. 

The nest, which weighs hbout three 
pounds, is made solely of wire and bits 
of tin. Most of the wires contain slip¬ 
knots, which have been used apparently 
for snaring opossums. 

A JAPANESE TRIUMPH 
The Tallest Concrete Tower 

Japan has just completed a radio 
tower in Tokio 672 feet high. 

It is the tallest concrete tower in 
the world, and is built like a chimney. 
It has an inside diameter at the base 
of 55'feet and of 3 feet 6 inches at the 
top. A spiral steel staircase winds up 
through the interior. 


From Whitehall to Scotland 
Yard 

Many rankers in the army have risen 
to be generals, and in most spheres of 
life able men have climbed from the 
bottom to the top. 

But in the Metropolitan Police Force 
such rises are uncommon, and the 
appointment of Mr. J. W. Olive to the 
post of Deputy Commissioner constitutes 
a record. 

Mr. Olive started his career as an 
ordinary policeman, and was often on 
point' duty in Whitehall. Eventually 
he rose to the rank of Chief Inspector, 
and now, as Deputy Commissioner, he 
is at the top of the tree, and will be in 
power at Scotland Yard, close by the 
place where, in former days, he used to 
stand on traffic duty. 


BIGGEST LUMBER RAFT 


A Thousand Miles Through 
Stormy Seas. 

The biggest lumber raft in history has 
just reached San Diego from a port in 
Oregon, a distance of a thousand miles. 

The raft consisted of five million feet 
of logs bound together with chains in an 
oval 900 feet long by fifty feet wide, 
and on the deck of the logs were loaded 
a million shingles, half a million laths, 
and thirty thousand feet of telegraph 
poles, stowed exactly as they would 
have been on a ship. 

This huge load was towed by one 
ocean-going tug, and made the journey 
in seventeen days through weather so 
•heavy that the tow twice broke loose. 
But not a single foot of lumber was lost. 


The Weather of November 


LONDON 


Hours of sun . 

33'0 

Hours of rain 

‘ 2S'2 

Wet days . 

9 

Dry days . . 

21 

Wannest day . 

6th 

Coldest day 

5th 


RAINFALL 
London . ins. 1 '4 j 
Dawlisli . ins. 2'50 
Newcastle ins. 0'33 
Cardiff . ins. 235 
Fort William ins. 6'27 ■ 
Dublin . ins. 0'3l 
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The World’s Great Days 

CTor three years or more the C.N. 

has been recording the great 
anniversaries of the world, the 
days of those events without 
which the history of mankind 
would have been vastly different. 
It is worth while thinking about 
them now that we have covered 
most of them/and we wish to say 
a word concerning them. 

When the anniversaries of these 
decisive events recur, a few of 
the newspapers record them, per¬ 
haps a sermon is preached from 
their text, and the public, half- 
awake to their significance, notes 
them with a passing yawn, and 
forgets all about them. They 
arouse no attention comparable 
with . the attention aroused by 
some sordid trial which no one 
will remember nine weeks hence. 

We regard these anniversaries as 
one of the greatest inspirations in 
the life of our generation. They 
afford us all, old and young, the 
most splendid opportunities for 
lifting human life to a higher 
plane. Properly used, these gold¬ 
en anniversaries in the chronicle 
of Little Treasure Island might 
strengthen British Idealism in such 
a way that all the bad and en¬ 
feebling influences in our national 
life would be paralysed. The 
whole weight of the nation would 
be on the side of goodness. But, 
as it is, millions of people are 
more swayed and influenced by 
a few hired fighters than by all 
the company of our dead heroes. 

We are still wasting one of 
the most ; precious fountains of 
spiritual wealth the nation has.. 

It is our hope that these words 
may lead the more original and 
imaginative of our schoolmasters 
and preachers—and perhaps our 
politicians, though they are hard 
to reach with serious appeals— 
to consider whether the chief an¬ 
niversaries in the noble history of 
our country might not be used to 
give us all a clearer' notion of 
moral idealism and a deeper 
enthusiasm for heroic character. 

Is it not possible that six or 
seven of the greatest events in 
British history might constitute 
the chief holy-days in the calendar 
of the schools ? On those days 
we would suggest that by various 
means the children of the country 
might be profoundly inspired. 

In this way we might hope for 
a greater race of politicians, with 
some true statesmen among them, 
and perhaps some national leaders 
of the character of Abraham 
Lincoln. To waste the memory 
of our heroic dead is to impover¬ 
ish' the living. By forgetting 
those who have, made us heirs of 
so much greatness we are likely 
to hand down to our posterity a 
meaner heritage. 

Let us do the thing that lies 
before us ; let us give ourselves the 
thrill,of history’s great days, and 
seek and find the strength they 
hold for us in these hard times. 
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Brightening Up 

Jt is going to be a good New Year. 

All the way from Westminster to 
Ludgate Circus the driver of our bus 
was singing at the top of his voice, and 
from the Circus to the C.N. office we 
walked behind a boy whistling at the 
top of his whistle and clapping his 
hands. Why not be happy ? The 
world is brightening up. 



The Sovereign Csmes Bounding Up 

The sovereign, which fell'to the value of 
13 s. 2 d. in the United States, has begun to 
recover rapidly, and in New York the other 
day was worth' 19 s. 2d. 

© 

Room for All of Them 

^E like that appeal of the Bishop 
of Birmingham for somebody 
to fill up a blank in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. It is time we had a Dickens or 
a Scott, the Bishop thinks. 

It is an excellent idea, and while we 
are about .it why not-a Shakespeare 
and a Cromwell ? And perhaps some¬ 
body will give us an Alfred to fill us 
with a love of truth; a Francis Drake 
and a Walter Raleigh to give us all a 
new courage ; and a Milton, too, to 
touch us with the glow of Paradise. 

We can do with them all. We 
gladly add our word to the Bishop’s in 
the hope that they will come. 

Other Magistrates Please Copy 

W E are glad to see that a man has 
been sent to prison by the North 
London magistrate instead of being 
let off with'a fine for being cruel to 
his horse. Other magistrates please 
copy. Is there any cruelty quite so 
mean as the cruelty to a patient, dumb 
creature which suffers in silence 
because it cannot make its suffering 
known, and goes on working, faithfully 
for those who cause it pain ? 

@ 

One Kind Word 

One Kind Word keeps the Heart 
' aglow 

Through Three Long Months of Ice 
and Snow. 


The Classes 

■yHE Prime Minister was quite right 
in saying it is better to have 
second-class brains than a second-class 
character. 

No man cant help having second- 
class brains, but he may do first-class 
things with them. But it is his own 
business, and a low business, too, if he 
has a second-class character, and he 
can do nothing first-class with that. 

| © 

Tip-Cat 

W E Anglo-Saxons are an odd lot, says 
one of them. That’s why other 
nations find it hard to get even with us. 

1 Q 

j\.^r. de Valera charges his opponents 
with seeking cheap glory. Ireland 
has paid dearly for his. 

I Q 


Jf it is true that animals know more 
than people think, it is time people 
began to think more. 

■ r 0 

(Ajrious that the Germans never in¬ 
clude the Kaiser- in their war 
losses. His loss was their gain. 

0 

n Af.P. asks what has become of 
Private Enterprise. Been pro¬ 
moted, of coursej and 
is now General 
Enterprise. 

0 

'J'aste in dress is 
improving. But it 
is still only seW-sew. 

0 

A citizen complains 
that there is. too 
much parrot, talk at 
election ' times. I - He 
probably means poll- 
parrot talk. 

0 


The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 
has had a sore throat 
through 
himself, 
to the new Chancellor 
the rest of us. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If the highroads 
are always up 

overtaxing 

We liope it will be a lesson 


not to overtax 


.0 


Americans, it seems, have the smallest 
feet in the world. As the poet 
says, man wants but little there below. 

' I, 0 

JTxperts think dogs should not be kept 


in London. 


The proper place for 


barks is on the Sea. 

0 

Some hearts no doubt are comforted 
By Shakespeare,. Pope, and Keats, 

But 0, the tears wiped clean away 
By just a bag of sweets! 

I © 

| Why ? 

gentleman back in town from a 
seaside hotel sends us a descrip¬ 
tion of his waiter—with his shining 
velvet breeches, silver gaiters with 
tassels, blue coat with dozens of silver 
buttons and blue epaulettes, and a 
white waistcoat; the whole crowned 
with a face and gait of an agricultural 
labourer and the boots of a navvy. 

“ Why must seaside hotels dress 
their waiters up like clowns ? ” our 
traveller wants to know. We do 
not know ; we only know it is so. 


Januaiy 6 , 1923 

The Old Lady Meets an 
Old Friend 

By Our Country Girl 

W/e stood in a great hall packed 
with magnificent cars. It was 
at the works of the biggest coach- 
maker in England, and in this industry 
England leads the world. 

Perhaps that does not seem a very 
lofty boast. It would be better if we 
led the world in schooling or science. 
Yet this is a great tribute to the 
honesty and intelligence of the British 
workman. “ The difference,” say the 
employers, “ is that he finishes.” 

A little while ago a famous British 
firm opened a factory abroad. They 
make motor-car engines. The same 
designs and materials were used, but 
such inferior engines were produced 
that they had to close the works. The 
quality of the workman still counts, 
it was found, even in these days of 
perfect tools. 

The Old Coach 

Well, all about us were cars for 
princes and millionaires, delicate in 
colour, with aluminium fittings and 
huge black mud-guards. Something 
in their design made one think of a 
very powerful personage leaning 
gracefully back in an armchair, smil¬ 
ing a little insolently, and saying: 
", (50,000 ? A mere bagatelle.” 

You meet people like that in novels. 

I suppose these cars were really 
saying : “ Eighty miles an hour ? My 
dear sir, that’s nothing ! ” 

All at once we missed the old lady 
who was supposed to be choosing a car. 
Her voice was calling from some¬ 
where at the back. We found her 
by an old coach. 

In - a moment the handsome- cars 
became ugly. This delicate equipage 
swung-as lightly as a harebell on 
straps fastened to supports in the 
likeness of silver snakes. The buckles, 
the hubs of the wheels, the door¬ 
handles, were of the same metal, 
delicately chased. Behind there were 
steps for two footmen. In front the 
coachman’s seat was covered in a dull 
blue cloth with golden flowers. 

The Old Firm 

Inside the coach was upholstered in 
white damask that would not harm 
the most. delicate-hued ball dress. 
The fittings here were of prettily 
carved ivory, but we may be sure the 
crinoline wearers were far too fluttered 
to notice them as they swung along to 
candle-lit courts and assemblies. As 
they were borne homeward their 
heads were full of minuet airs and the 
compliments of some handsome part¬ 
ner with black whiskers. 

Now the candles are put out, the 
last gavotte is silent, and the crinolines 
are in the museum or at the fancy- 
dress ball. But one thing is still 
unchanged, for when the old lady 
sighed “ I don’t care about the 
cars now,” the foreman answered, 

“ But it’s the same firm, mum.” 

British workmen lead the world. 
The old coach has gone and the motor¬ 
car is here, but it is still the same 
firm, and still there. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


THE LITTLE MEN 
IN RAGS 

MAKING CITIZENS OUT 
OF WILD THINGS 

A Government Sends a Minister 
Down to See 

WHAT HIS PARTY SAW 

By Our Correspondent in fVIexico 

The little school for ragged little Mexicans 
of which the G.N. told the story the other day 
has very soon attracted .the attention of the 
Mexican Government, and President Obregon’s 
Government has sent down the Assistant 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. de Negri, to the 
dismal suburb in which the school of “ Fran¬ 
cisco Madero ” is established. 

Here our correspondent tells us what Mr. de 
Negri and his party saw at the school. 

In the gateway of the building a young 
man in corduroy trousers- and shirt¬ 
sleeves met the party ; he was Arturo' 
Oropeza, the director of the school. 

Somewhere among the eucalyptus 
trees of the garden the visitors caught 
glimpses of a group of ragged agricul¬ 
turists- of tender years, and from a room 
close by they could hear voices singing. 

Pumpkins for Sale 

The party went into the general office. 
In this room were five or six tables, on 
which were such notices as League of 
Child" Fanners, Selling Agency, Buying 
Agency, Savings Bank, and so on. 

The youthful director started to 
explain how his establishment was run, 
but suddenly decided that the youngsters 
themselves should tell about it. So up 
came the young president of the Selling 
Agency, a light-haired boy, bright and 
quick of speech. 

He told the party how his agency 
worked. He told them of his own per¬ 
sonal resources. He was the owner of 
18 pesos (nearly £2). He goes to market 
and sells the products of his “ farmer 
associates;” who are from 8 to 12 years 
old. Sometimes he goes out to sell 
pumpkins, radishes, and carrots, and 
sometimes he has quite different wares 
to dispose of-—such as ices made of 
lemon or milk. 

The Little Banker 

After him came the secretary of the 
League of Child Farmers—the president 
of the league was out in the street 
attending to some of his business affairs. 
The secretary, who wore corduroy shorts 
and a long cashmere jacket, explained 
that the plots of land had all been 
allotted. There were altogether 200. 

Presently the party visited the table 
where, with a little cash-box in hand, 
sat eleven-year-old Gregorio Lopez. He 
looked only eight, but that was because 
he was so stunted from rickets. 

He was a serious little banker in a 
rather soiled shirt and overall trousers, 
but with a dignity worthy of a Rocke¬ 
feller or a Morgan. 

Loans on the Crops 

“ Let us see how you keep your books, 
friend ! ” said someone, and the banker 
opened his cash-box, took out his books, 
and showed the party how accurately 
his accounts were kept. There were 
several hundred accounts, and he had 
lost nothing, for no one had deceived 
him. He knew what a cheque was. He 
disposed of a capital of about 100 pesos, 
and had 8 pesos in cash. He said he 
charged an interest of 2' centavos per 
peso for every ten days. 

" Are your credits well secured ? ” he 
was asked, and promptly came his reply. 


The mines of the world now employ 
about 3,300,000 men. 

t A Regular Prohibition Poll 

In Western Australia a Bill has been 
introduced in Parliament to provide for 
a poll on the question of Prohibition 
every five years. 

A Los Angeles Idea 

At the next counter to the one at 
which the citizens of Los Angeles pay 
their water bills the city employs a man 
to show how the water meters work. 

Comfort for P/Jotorists 

Some American motorists are adopting 
a heating device whereby the water 
heated in the radiator is carried back to 
a foot warmer at the back seat. 

Buried in Sand 

A little girl at Chobham, Surrey, 
found a man buried up to his neck in 
sand, and, running for help, was able to 
save his life. He was unloading sand at 
a sandpit when a fall of two tons 
occurred and overwhelmed him. 


Continued from the previous column 
“ Yes, sir ; I make Ipans on the crops ! ” 
answered this little Pierpont Morgan. 

The eyes of the Assistant- Minister of 
Agriculture glistened with pride; it 
was hard to keep the truant tears from 
welling over as one looked at the little 
men growing up in these ragged boys. 

Mr. de Negri drew out his pocket- 
book, and on his visiting-card acknow¬ 
ledged himself a debtor to the extent of 
500 pesos. The little banker entered the 
amount in his book. 

Out in the open boys and girls were 
working diligently at their patches 
of garden ; indoors girls were preparing 
the meals. 

Arturo Oropeza, the founder of this 


Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, 
now has a Labour Mayor. 

All America in Motor Cars 

It is stated officially that there are 
enough motor vehicles in the United 
States to take everybody in the country 
for a ride at the same time. 

The Rooster’s Diamond 

A rooster near London, Ontario, was 
seen by its owner carrying something 
that gilttered in his bill. It turned out 
to be a diamond worth £250. 

Finland Banishes Alcohol 

Finland having adopted Prohibition, 
the Parliament has passed a resolution 
demanding that the nation’s repre¬ 
sentatives abroad shall banish alcohol 
from their official dinners. 

Using Paper Over Again 

Another invention for saving piper is 
being experimented with at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin. This is a chemical 
process for removing. ink from news¬ 
paper, so that it can be used again. 


school, was born at La Paz, in Lower 
California. He has been a school¬ 
teacher for barely three years. He made 
this little school his business, and 
devoted himself to teaching wild little 
children in the midst of a filthy slum 
neighbourhood, and, though the school 
is barely a-year old, it *is increasingly 
successful, and rapidly becoming a 
pride of Mexico. 

Now the Government is to help the 
school in every way. It will give it a 
good w r ater supply, baths, lavatories, 
dormitories, cattle, and stables, more 
territory, some agricultural implements, 
specialists, teachers, and so on. The 
Government will also help poor children 
throughout Mexico by founding a bank 
with a capital of 100,000 pesos. 


MOVING TENT OF 
CAPTAIN SCOTT 

DEAD TRAVELLERS IN 
THE GRIP OF ICE 

Silent Journey of the Snows 
and All that They Contain 

NEWS OF AMUNDSEN 

A strange study of contrasts comes into 
the columns of the grown-up papers. On 
the eleventh anniversary of his reaching 
the South Pole Captain Roald Amund¬ 
sen appears from out of the frigid mists 
of the North to send us word that he 
has safely completed a great Arctic 
sledge trip. 

His hope, as the C.N. has stated 
already, is to fly by aeroplane across the 
Polar Basin. His ship, the Maud, has long 
been frozen in the ice, and in July last 
she had begun to drift with her great 
white gaoler. When Amundsen left her, 
on July 28, she had started an involun¬ 
tary Polar voyage, which can end only 
when the ice releases her. 

Fragments of a Vanished Ship 

The Maud was heard of via Nonie, 
Alaska, on August 17. By a curious coin¬ 
cidence the day which brings us tidings 
of Amundsen furnishes fresh news of the 
Maud also. She has reached a position 
280 miles north-west of that in which 
we last heard of her, and now, 73.4 
degrees north and 173 degrees east, lies 
to the north-west of Wrangel Island. 

The Maud seems to be following the 
track of the Jeanette, which, less stoutly 
built, was carried away in 1879, and in 
1881 was crushed, her captain. Be Long, 
and his gallant crew subsequently 
perishing. 

Three years later fragments from the 
vanished ship began to arrive on the 
south-west coast of Greenland, having 
drifted right across the Polar Basin. Few 
people believed that these were relics of 
the Jeanette ; it seemed incredible that 
solid ice should travel' in this way. 

But while this strange story of moving 
ice is being proved afresh by Amundsen 
tile Fortunate, the same phenomenon is 
working with a sort of titanic magic to 
complete the tragedy of Amundsen’s 
noble rival, our heroic Captain Scott. 

Union Jack at the South Pole 

When he was setting sail for tlie 
North Pole Amundsen changed his mind 
and went to the South Pole instead, 
reaching his goal a few days before Scott, 
who had planned to be the first man at 
that Farthest South. Conditions were 
kind and genial for Amundsen ; they 
were murderous along the track which 
the Scott party followed, and slew Scott, 
Wilson, Bowers, Oates, and Evans, who 
carried the British flag all the way to 
the South Pole. 

And now the ice which killed them 
has swallowed up its victims. That 
tent of death in which Scott, Bowers, 
and Wilson lay down for ever has 
vanished. The ice-surface of the main¬ 
land is slowly travelling, like the ice 
which holds the good ship Maud. 

Travelling with the Ice 

A place is marked on the Antarctic 
map as the grave of Scott and his com¬ 
rades, but we are now told that the dead 
men are not there. They have moved 
with the ice. Dead, they travel, en¬ 
tombed and invisible, slowly, surely, 
tow a: d the shore they perished in seeking 
to regain. 

But the courageous Amundsen is 
thriving in the North. He has done a 
winter sledging journey of over 400 
miles, from Wamwright, an Eskimo 
settlement on the northern coast of 
Alaska, south to Nome. 

His ship is far away in tlie ice, but 
lie is safe, with Omdal - the airman and 
Lund the photographer, and he may yet 
be the first man to fly the Polar Basin," as 
he was the first to march to the South 
1 Pole, reaching it on December 16, 1911. 


HORSE GOES TO SEA 



Driving out to empty the nets 



The sea is very shallow oil Cape Cod, Massachusetts, and the fishermen spread their nets 
about two miles from the shore, as shown here. Large quantities of herrings, mackerel, 
and other fish are caught in these nets, and the fishermen then drive out to gather their 
harvest and tow it back in a boat 
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Will They Find Pharaoh? 

DIGGING AWAY TO THE SEALED-UP CHAMBER 

The Slow Journey Inch by Inch to the 
Secret Fastness in the Valley of the Kings 

THE DOOR THAT STOOD OPEN f|oR CENTURIES 

The opening of the sealed-up chamber in the mountain ot the Valley of the Kings is 
going on as rapidly as possible, but work like this is slow, and it will probably be two 
months before we know if Pharaoh is still sleeping in the tomb. 

Here we quote once more from the story of the Valley of the Kings in “ Arthur Mee’s 
Golden Y'ear” (Hodder & Stoughton, 7 s. 6d.), and it will be| understood from this story 
why the world must wait patiently to know if Tutankhamen still lies in his silent fast¬ 
ness. Inch by inch the excavators are making their way toward the sealed-up chamber, 
and soon they will arrive. 

What will they find ? Will Pharaoh himself be sleeping there, his treasures round about 
him ? A thrilling sight it will be when the door is opened. A great new page of history 
Mr. Howard Carter is opening, thanks to the splendid public spirit of Lord Carnarvon, whose 
faith and patience and generosity have made it possible. | 


A WONDERFUL ORGAN 

CHIEF SCOUT’S NEW 
INSTRUMENT 

The Entertainer’s Badge and 
How to Earn It 

HELPING TO AMUSE OTHER 
PEOPLE 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powetl 

One of our badges in the Boy Scout 
Movement is called the Entertainer’s 
Badge, and to win it a Scout must be 
able to entertain a mixed audience for 
at least fifteen minutes with a varied 
programme, including recitations, songs, 
banjo, penny whistle, conjuring tricks, 
character Sketches, stories, ventrilo¬ 
quism, stump speeches,' step dancing, 
and so on. 

It is not as easy as it sounds. It is 
.easy enough, of course, to learn a piece 
of poetry, and to get up andsay.it; but 
that would not qualify you for the 
badge unless your audience showed 
that they had really been entertained, 
and not bored stiff, by your performance. 

This badge is not to encourage Scouts 
to show off, but to give them a sure 
•way of being able to do a good turn 
to sick children, or to make' money 
for their troop ■ funds. 

Cheering a Comrade 

When you grow older and go out 
into the world you will find it very 
useful to be able to amuse other people. 

In' the wilds, where there are no 
theatres or kinemas, a man who can 
sing a good song or tell an amusing 
story is always popular. 

In the Great War a man who could 
perform on the penny whistle, or by 
some such means amuse and. cheer his 
comrades in dull or dangerous times, 
did a very great deal toward winning 
the war. 

A curious thing that struck me . when 
first I went to Sicily was the kind of 
cart and harness used by the country 
people. The cart is a light, two-wheeled 
affair of an ordinary kind, but eve/v 
inch of it, inside and out, is painted in 
gaudy colours—for the most part 
yellow, blue, red, and green. 

Surprise for a Friend 

- Pictures of incidents in Bible history, 
of ballet dancers, and of the war against 
the Turks in Tripoli are to be seen on 
many of these carts, and on others 
ornamental patterns only are painted. 

The harness of the horse is also of a 
very gaudy kind when new, but, being 
largely made up of cheap gold braid 
and coloured cloth, it soon fades and 
looks tawdry. In place of a bit there 
is a steel noseband on the horse’s 
bridle by which he is guided, and, 
instead of the pad on the horse’s back, 
a great ornamental brass saddle is used. 

Years ago I bought one of these 
saddles and brought it home as a 
curiosity. A friend met me as I was 
bringing it along, and said, “ Hullo, 
what is this ? A new musical instru- 
ment ? Look here; I am getting up a 
concert; do bring your instrument and 
play it there." 

Tuning Up a Saddle 

I always like to oblige a friend, and 
I did not like to disappoint this one, 
so I meekly promised. 

I chose a beautiful piece of high-class 
music, and .got the orchestra to practise 
it over as accompaniment to my 
instrument, which I called the sellura. 
I “ tuned ” it by winding the brass 
flags which adorn it. I fingered the 
knobs up and down the front of .it, as if 
they were the notes ; the big projections 
. I-pulled, as if to alter the tone. 

As to the music—well, I got that out 
of a comb and paper affixed to the back 
into which I sang ! But mixed up 
vitfi the other instruments it sounded 
all right, and I got lots , of applause, 
and lots of, questions ..afterwards as . to 
where you could buy those wonderful 
organs, and how long it took to learn 
to play them. 


The thrill of the sights these diggers 
have seen must be worth the money 
many times over. They have walked into 
tombs and seen what no man saw for 
over thirty centuries. They have seen 
Pharaoh lying with his treasures, some¬ 
times wrapped in gold, sometimes wear¬ 
ing his golden crown. 

Let us follow the road of adventure 
that leads to Pharaoh fast asleep. 
Queen Hatshopsitu died fifteen hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, and she 
was buried here in the hills behind the 
great temple which still stands to keep 
her memory green,'but the queen has 
gone from her tomb. It is thought that 
about the year goo b.c. the tomb was 
opened by the priests, the contents taken 
out, and the body hidden for safety. 
Nobody knows whether the tomb was 
closed through all the centuries after 
that,' but the door was probably open 
all that time. It certainly was open in 
24 b.c. It was open through all the 
years of the Roman Empire and all the 
years of the Christian era until our time. 

The Scribbled Name 

The winds and rains and dust of cen¬ 
turies beat into this open tomb. It still 
stood open in Napoleon’s time, but the 
entrance corridor was filled up nearly to 
the ceiling with small stones washed 
down by rain, and the digger abandoned 
the work after opening the corridor a little 
way. I n the year before Trafalgar another 
traveller came this way, and he scrib¬ 
bled his name on Queen Hatshopsitu’s 
door. Who was he? What was his business 
here ? All we know is that he scribbled 
“ Ch. H. Gordon ” on the door and went 
his way. Two years after Waterloo the 
great traveller Belzoni came this way, 
and marked the tomb on his map, and a 
generation later Lepsius explored it. He 
went where no man had been for over 
2700 years, for he cleared away the 
stones for fifty yards before he was tired. 

Nothing more was done till Mr. 
Howard Carter came, as Inspector- 
General of Antiquities. It was in the' 
spring of 1903 that Mr. Carter was led 
to the tomb by the finding of a scarab 
and a piece of alabaster, both bearing 
the name of the queen. ■ They.must have 
lain there for centuries waiting to be 
picked up. The excavators followed in 
the steps of Lepsius, and soon struck a 
rock which sounded hollow. It was a 
little storehouse, filled with models of 
objects used in the making of the tomb. 

Encouraged by this discovery they set 
to work to clear the corridor. It took t hem 
a year to move the stones and rubbish 
cemented together from floor to ceiling, 
and to carry away the huge ceiling stones 
that had fallen in. 

In the Home of Bats 

Science, that has done such wonders 
since this tomb was made, helped them 
very little now, but it gave them electric 
light to work in, and a suction-pump to 
carry fresh air into the foul depths of 
the tomb. The air was so bad and the 
heat so great that the candles melted ; 
but in the actual work of clearing the 
tomb the men were dependent on the 
hand of a man and the head of a boy. 

The huge slabs of debris and the 
fallen stones were broken into small 


pieces that could be carried out on the 
heads of boys, and the twistings and 
turnings of the corridors caused constant 
anxieties and Relays. At times the work 
seemed so forbidding as to be almost 
without hope. | Once, unable to make up 
their minds whether to go to the right 
hand or the left, the diggers tossed a 
coin. The right hand won, and it led 
them, happily] to a descending corridor. 

Finding Fifty Kings 

Down deeper than any church steeple 
they went into depths and recesses 
crammed with the nests of bats that 
must have flown in here for centuries, 
and at last they reached the burial- 
chamber, so choked with stones and 
fallen ceilings | that it took a month to 
clear it. Every piece of rock and stone, 
every spade of earth, was carried to the 
door, two hundred and fifty yards away, 
with a climb as high as the top of the 
dome of Saint Paul’s. Through the 
whole length of the passages is a slide 
for the sarcophagus on one side and, 
descending steps on the other, and the 
sarcophagus itself, was in the burial- 
chamber. Butjit was open, the lid lay on 
the floor, and the body was gone. In the 
rubbish lay fifteen limestone slabs, with 
the chapters of the Egyptian Book of the 
Underworld written in red and black ink. 

That is how the tombs"are opened. It 
took a year of; heavy labour, and ended 
in nothing except the endless satisfaction 
of something! attempted, something 
done. But there are great and dramatic 
surprises at times. The greatest of them 
all was the finding of the fifty kings and 
the coming upon the head of Seti peering 
from the wrappings. 

He looked a brave and good and en¬ 
lightened man. There was a. coffin 
lying broken as it had lain for centuries, 
with a. head [still wearing its golden 
crown. Therej were bodies wrapped in 
pure gold sheets, ro thick that they 
would stand without bending, and once 
they found a | queen with her shining 
teeth still perfect, till somebody touched 
one and it fell to dust. 

The Raindrops of Centuries 

It must have seemed, to those whose 
eyes first looked on these amazing scenes, 
like walking into Pharaoh’s palace long 
ago, for they [were looking on a little 
piece of that great world that has passed 
for ever from [the eyes of men. This 
scene that Pharaoh’s people looked on, 
his priests, his queen, his friends and 
children, was here as they saw it, and 
Pharaoh in the midst as if asleep. 

A solemn thing it is to tread these 
silent corridors'and be the first disturbers 
of these tombs for centuries, and it is 
hard to think! that any experience of 
men could be more impressive, with its 
touch of terror, than the scene in the 
tomb of Oueen Tiyi, which Mr. Carter 
opened. There was a crack in the roof 
no wider than 1 a needle’s eye, but the 
rare rains of Egypt had found it deep 
down in the hills, and for centuries drops 
of water had been percolating through. 

The water fell so that the body lay in it, 
and when the diggers came, after thou¬ 
sands of yearsj they touched the body 
and the wrappings came away, leaving a 
jewelled skeleton lying there. - 


THE FOOD WE WEAR 

AND THE FOOD WE MAKE 
A DINNER-TABLE WITH 

Why Little Insects Come to 
Eat Up Our Homes 

A NATURAL INVASION 

By a Sorih Kensington Correspondent 

Not long ago in Punch was a picture 
of a small girl intently watching her 
mother “ overhauling furs in view of 
winter.” The small girl asks : “ Mother, 
what did moths eat before Adam and 
Eve wore clothes ? ” It is just the sort 
of question one of Mr. Punch’s small 
girls would ask. 

How many C.N. readers could give the 
right answer ? A like question would 
be : “ What did beetles eat before men 
made furniture ? ” 

But that small girl’s perplexity is 
lamentable, because she is the victim of 
a curious perversity among grown-ups. 
It is the grown-ups who will call these 
insects by misleading popular names. 

By ninety-nine people in a hundred 
the common kitchen cockroach is called 
a black-beetle, though it is neither black 
nor a beetle. 

Moths as Scavengers 

Let us take this question of the 
clothes-motli. The larvae of these moths 
breed in woollen garments and fabrics, 
in fur wraps, stoles, muffs, and carpets. 
What is the common substance of all 
these things ? Obviously 'the hairy 
covering of animals—wool (the hair of 
sheep) and the hair,growing from the 
skin that is made up into furs. 

These moths are never found breeding' 
in the hair of living animals, yet it is 
obvious that their natural breeding- 
grounds are in the open, and that theii 
place in the scheme of Nature is to act as 
scavengers. But in this and other 
civilised countries, where skins are of 
commercial value and where sanitary 
laws have denied these insects their 
primitive right to live in the open, they 
must, in order to eke out their existence, 
come into our homes, stores, and ware¬ 
houses to find their food—-the hairy 
covering of various animals. 

The Beetle in the Carpet 

So that we have only ourselves to 
blame for their attacks on our clothes, 
for our clothes are made of their food. 

Carpet-beetles have exactly the same 
diet as clothes-moths, and,' being bigger 
insects, are probably on that account 
found only in carpets, because these are 
not moved about like clothing. In the 
case of the furniture beetles, these breed 
in dead or seasoned timber, in almost 
dry wood. 

Earlier in the year a description was 
given in the C.N. of the discovery of the 
manner of egg-laying by one of these 
furniture beetles. It was shown that 
they laid their eggs in the pores of dead, 
dry wood in forests. 

The other furniture beetle, the com¬ 
mon variety—a species closely related to 
that which caused the damage to the 
roof-timbers of Westminster Hall—lays 
its eggs in cracks and crevices. 

Insects that Live in Furniture 

Such places abound in dead, dry, 
fallen trees, where branches or the trunk 
fracture and where the wood naturally 
cracks in drving. The insects are aided 
in their method of egg-laying in furniture 
by the very way we make things, because 
furniture is a mass of joints which, in 
spite of the general use of glue, is full of 
minute cracks and crevices into which 
the insects can push their eggs. If men 
could make perfect joints these furniture 
beetles would never be able to breed in 
our chairs and tables,, and . therefore 
would never, have been known by their 
present popular name. 
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PARIS 

BRIGHTEST'OF GREAT CITIES 


The latest consultation by Prime 
Ministers about war debts has been held 
in' Paris, the most convenient centre to 
be found in Western Europe, for „ all 
railways lead to it. 

If one had to select the six chief cities 
in Europe by allowing for their past and 
present fairly, there could be no doubt 
about five of them. They would be 
London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, and Con¬ 
stantinople. Only the sixth choice would 
be puzzling. Berlin and Petrograd would 
be bowled out by history. They have no 
history worth mentioning. 

A Great Historical Centre 

Paris is thought of first as the" brightest 
of great cities, calling to all the world to 
come to see its beautiful things. But it 
is far more than the city of light-hearted 
pleasure, the centre to which all France 
gravitates, the dictator of fashion, the 
maker of all kinds of things that are 
artistic and dainty. Paris is a great 
historical city whose story is the story of 
France, for the fortunes of the capital 
city and the country have been closely 
interwoven for at least 1500 years. The 
city is as venerable as it is bright. 

When Caesar was conquering Gaul a 
tribe called the Parish lived on an island 
in the middle of the River Seine." That 
island is still the heart of Paris—the lie 
de la Cite, and one enthusiastic writer on 
France has said that nine-tenths of all 
that is "best worth seeing in the country 
is within a mile of it. On the island now 
stands the noble cathedral of Notre 
Dame, founded 760 years ago, and close 
by the most beautiful building in Paris, 
La Sainte Chapelle, built by the saintly 
King Louis the Ninth. 

Three Million Citizens 

At first consisting only of a walled 
space round the neighbourhood of the 
lie de la Cite, Paris, through the ages, 
has thrice had its walls rebuilt about an 
increasing area, till now they are 23 
miles round, with defensive forts out¬ 
side, and the population is closely 
approaching 3,000,000. 

The Seine flows through the city with 
a curving course not unlike the Thames 
through London, eight miles of the 
stream, crossed by some 30 bridges, 
being within the boundaries. The open 
spaces are extensive and impressive, 
and immediately outside the walls are 
finely" planned woods, with charming 
scenery farther afield. 

All that can make a city instructive in 
learning and art is here as a slow and 
sure growth, not hastily gathered. The 
Louvre is unexcelled as an art collection. 
The university for many centuries has 
been one of the world’s greatest centres of 
knowledge and teaching. 

The Voice of Paris 

III no other country is so much of a 
nation’s vitality and force concentrated 
in its capital. Yet France is not fully 
represented in Paris, for the most essen¬ 
tial life of the land is dispersed every¬ 
where throughout it in its thrifty, land¬ 
owning peasantry. They make the 
French race, but Paris only gives it a 
voice, and the voice of Paris often does 
not entirely keep tune with the voice 
of agricultural France. Rural prance 
is' more solid and more wary than 
excitable Paris. 

Paris firmly believes it is the true 
centre of human affairs, and that they 
can be best arranged from that centre 
by clear-thinking Frenchmen. To the 
Frenchman, Paris is the world’s capital 
in politics, intellect, and art. 


NEW LIFE OF THE 
NEW YEAR 

Waking Up with the 
Sunshine 

RABBITS LOOK OUT ON 
THE WORLD 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Not only man, but all Nature, seems 
to feel the thrill of new life that comes 
with the birth of a new year; and 
though there may be some truth in the 
old saying that “ if the grass grow in 
Janiveer, it grows the worse for it all 
the year,” yet at the first burst of 
January sunshine we feel as if genial 
spring were actually upon us. 

The hedgehog has been asleep all the 
winter, but the sudden warmth wakes 
him up, and at night, after a sunny day, 
he may come out and take a stroll. We 
can see his track in the snow the next 
morning. Probably on the same night, 
too, the male brindled beauty moth 
flutters against the window-pane after 
the gas has been lighted. He is a fickle 
fellow, for he was on his way to visit 
his almost wingless mate,, whom he 
finds out, not by sight, but apparently 
by scent; and now the light has made 
him forget her. 

The hedgehog’s is not the only tell¬ 
tale track that we may find in the snow 
on a bright January morning. The 
rats clearly have a well-used highway 
to the fowl-house, where they- look for 
eggs, not unsuccessfully, when we are 
asleep; and if there is a hole in the 
garden fence which we" have forgotten 
to repair we may be sure to find the 
footprints of several hares meeting at 
the opening, and the closely cropped 
carnations tell us that the artful little 
rodents have done their best to have 
a good feast. 

Gnats Put On Their Summer Suits 

A spell of warm weather in January 
will make the gnats change their winter 
clothes for summer suits, and by going 
to any standing water in a quiet spot 
we may see the gnats bursting out of 
their floating rafts. 

The rabbits take full advantage of 
any warm days there may be in January. 
If we approach their holes very quietly 
we may see whole families of them 
sitting in the openings of the burrows 
and evidently enjoying the outlook on 
a brightening world. 

But it is the birds that are the 
Nature-lover’s delight in the opening 
days of the year, for they are most in 
evidence. Save for an occasional small 
tortoiseshell or a cabbage white the 
butterflies are not yet making the 
countryside glad with their dancing 
colours, and the other insects are still 
tucked away in their winter beds. But 
the birds are all life, and even if the 
weather is cold and forbidding, that 
only brings them nearer to our houses 
in search of the food which is so hard 
to get in the hard and frozen fields. 

It is easy to attract them now, and we 
should never be without a bird-table 
hanging just outside our breakfast-room 
window in January. 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moen at 6.30 a.m. on January 10 


C.N. .QUESTION BOX 

All question 1 ; must be asked on postcards, and. 
not more than one question on each card.- 
Name and address must always be given. 

. What is a Pogrom ? 

A massacre in Russia, encouraged or 
organised by official authority. 

What is the Weight-lifting Capacity of 
Hydrogen ? 

One cubic yard of the gas will support 
a weight of three pounds. 

Why are Bones Put at the Roots of Plants ? 

Bones, like other animal matter, form 
an excellent manure, and bone meal— 
that is crushed bones—is regularly sold 
for this purpose. 

What is the King’s Surname ? 

Mr. Arthur Fox-Davies, in his treatise, 
on the law concerning names, says His 
Majesty has no surname at all. Guelph 
is not his name, as some people suppose. 

What is the Origin of the White Rat ? 

It is not descended from the brown 
rat, as was once supposed, but is be¬ 
lieved to be a hybrid of the brown and 
black rats. 

What is Fee Simple ? 

This is a legal term used to describe 
the most absolute and unqualified 
method" of holding landed property. An 
owner in fee simple has the absolute 
power of disposing of the land as he 
likes. He is, in fact, a freeholder. 

Why Does a Worm Live After Being Cut 
in Two ? 

Its nerve system is different from ours, 
there being centres at different parts,, 
and when the body is severed a centre 
exists in each part, and the creature 
can continue to live. 

Why do Suffolk Sheep at Shows Have 
Their Backs Coloured Orange ? 

After they have been shorn their coats' 
are apt to vary in colour, and . to make 
them appear uniform their backs are 
coloured with yellow chrome. The prac¬ 
tice has now become a regular custom. 

Why has the Orange so Many Skins ? 

The outer skin is the protecting cover¬ 
ing of the fruit, and consists of an outer 
tough epidermis with oil cells, and a 
white interior. The thin skin that is 
wrapped round each division inside has 
the same fuction as the dividing walls 
of any seed capsule. 

How Did AugustusToplady Come to Write 
Rock of Ages ? 

He is said to have been overtaken by 
a heavy thunderstorm in Burrington 
Coombe, on the Mendips, and, seeking 
shelter between two massive pillars of 
limestone rock, penned the hymn, the 
circumstances having suggested the idea 
to his mind. 

Why are the Alps so Called ? 

Alp really means any mountain, and 
the Romans connected the name with 
the Latin word albus, meaning white, 
thinking that the name had been given 
to the Alps because of their snowy peaks. 
It is now believed, however, to be an 
Iberian word meaning height. 

What is the Difference Between a Village 
and a Small Town ? . 

The smallest collection of houses is a 
hamlet; when this has a church it is a 
village. Town has no definite meaning. 
Usually the term refers to an assemblage 
of houses, connected with which is a 
regular market. Formerly a town was 
a big village enclosed in a wall or fence. 

Why Does the Moon Appear as a 
Crescent? 

The Sun, of course, can illuminate 
only one half of the Moon’s surface at 
any moment, but owing to the relative 
positions of Earth and Moon we cannot 
always see the whole of this illuminated 
surface. Therefore the shape of the 
bright part of the Moon varies according 
to how much of it we can see. 

Why Did Napoleon Use the Bee as His 
Personal Emblem ? 

When he wanted an' emblem he en¬ 
deavoured to select one connected with 
Charlemagne. But Charlemagne having 
none, Napoleon searched farther back, 
and found that in the tomb of Childeric, 
the father of Clovis, a number of gold 
bees had been discovered that had pre¬ 
sumably adorned his robe. He therefore 
took the emblem for his coronation robe. 


9 

WORLDS OF FLAMING 
HYDROGEN 

MARVELS OF A GROUP 

OF GLITTERING STARS 

Titanic Convulsions on a 
Distant Sun 

GLOBES OF FIRE THAT 
ARE COOLING DOWN 

Almost overhead, about g o’clock 
in the evening, will be found the glitter¬ 
ing constellation - of Auriga, whose chief 
stars may be easily identified, with the 
aid of our star map. 

If, when observing, we face due south, 
the top of the star map will correspond 
to overhead. Capella, the chief jewel 
of this sparkling host, was describe! in 
the C.N. last week. Of the other gems the 
chief is Beta in Auriga, the bright star 
to the left of Capella. 

Beta is composed of two great suns, 
thus resembling Capella ; and as they 
are estimated to give nearly two 
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hundred times the light of our Sun they 
must be very much larger. As this light 
has taken 112 years to get here it proves 
that they must be nearly seven and a half 
million times as far away. 

. They belong to the hydrogen, or A, 
type of star, and are largely gaseous, 
which accounts for their great size. 
Flaming hydrogen chiefly predominates 
in their enormous enveloping atmos¬ 
phere of lashing, fiery vapours. 

So hot are the suns of Beta in Auriga 
that every square foot of their surface 
radiates half as much heat again as an 
equal area of our Sun radiates. 

Triangle of Stars 

Just above Beta is a much smaller star 
called Pi in Auriga. This is a sun much 
larger than Beta, whose light has taken 
over four hundred years to reach us. Pi 
belongs to the category of giant stars. 
It is an enormous, pulsating globe of gas 
whose light can be seen to vary with 
these pulsations, which represent terrific 
storms of its fiery atmosphere. 

Below Capella, and slightly to the 
right, are three stars forming an elon¬ 
gated triangle. They are popularly 
known as the Kids of Capella -the 
Goat. The one marked Zeta is a sun 
very much like our own, but much larger, 
and, according to spectroscopic measure¬ 
ments, about 93 light years distant. 

Epsilon, oh the other hand, appears 
to be about half this distance. The 
light of this star varies irregularly from 
third magnitude, when it is as bright as 
Eta, to between fourth and fifth magni¬ 
tude—no brighter than Pi in Auriga. 

Fiery Metallic Vapours 

This shows that there are periodically 
enormous convulsions in this sun, fiery 
metallic vapours and hydrogen being 
involved in terrific outbursts that more 
than double its light and heat. 

Iota is another sun, estimated spectro¬ 
scopically to be about 125 light years 
distant. It is much larger than ours, 
and more advanced in stellar evolution. 
This means that it is now in the con¬ 
dition in which ours will be a few 
hundred million years hence, when its 
fiery flames will have greatly cooled. 

■‘When our Sun reaches this stage he 
will give only about five-sixths of the 
heat that he gives at present. G. F. M. 
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THE HOUSE 

A School Story @ 
With a Mystery 

CHAPTER 53 
A Nasty Shack 

immy did get to it, and soon the 
cellar was full of queer fumes and 
hissing sounds, and Ray found him¬ 
self watching rather than studying 
his text-hook. 

Presently there was a loud hiss 
and a pop, a clatter of breaking 
glass, and Jimmy staggered back 
against the wall. 

Ray jumped up. 

" Hurt yourself, Jimmy ? ” he 
a'-ked anxiously. 

" Not' a bit,’-’ growled Jimmy, 
“ but I’ve broken my retort. I 
shall have to start all over again.” 

“ I know you’ll blow up the whole 
show one of these days, ” said Ray, 
with a laugh: but Jimmy merely 
grunted indifferently and went on 
with his experiment. 

The job, however, took longer 
than he had reckoned, and it was 
not till late the next afternoon that 
lie was able to show Ray the 
powder. 

He sprinkled a few grains of the 
fine dust on a bit of blotting paper, 
then held the blotting paper in the 
steam of boiling water. Like magic 
the paper was stained with big 
marks of a rich violet colour. 

*“ How’s that ? ” asked Jimmy 
triumphantly,, and Ray readily ad¬ 
mitted that it was splendid. 

The next thing was to sprinkle the 
powder on the "window-sill of 
jimmy's original laboratory in such 
a way that it must be touched by 
anyone getting in or out, and at the 
same time to avoid getting any of 
it on their own clothes. 

Safeguarding himself with an old 
pair of gloves, Jimmy managed this 
successfully, covering the inside 
ledge so that anyone getting in or 
out would be sure to get the stuff 
on his hands or his coat. 

The work had taken a long time, 
and it was nearly dark before they 
had finished. 

" We shall have to g> out the 
ntlter way,” said Jimmy, as he 
drew aside the rough curtains which 
they had fixed up to hide their 
light. “ We mustn’t use this win¬ 
dow ourselves until we’ve trapped 
the trespasser.” 

“ I do hope we shall catch him," 
said Ray. “ I’m sick and tired of 
this mystery business. And I can’t 
help thinking that it’s got some¬ 
thing to do with all that beastly 
stealing that’s gone on this term. 
I-” 

He stopped short as Jimmy grab¬ 
bed him by the arm and pulled him 
down behind the sill. 

What’s up ? ” lie whispered 
sharply. 

“ Hush ! ” answered Jimmy, in 
an equally low voice. “ Someone 
is coming 1 ” 

Though it was almost'pitch-dark 
inside the room, there was still a 
grey twilight outside. A cold wind 
moaned among the branches of the 
big.trees which surrounded the old 
Manor House, and it was only the 
sharpness of Jimmy’s ears that had 
enabled him to hear the stealthily 
approaching footfalls. . 

Crouching below the window-sill, 
and just peering over it, the tw r o 
boys saw a figure come toward the 
window—a big, bulky figure; and, 
dark as it was, they could see that 
the man was wearing a rough, greyish 
tweed suit and had a cap pulled 
down over his eyes. 

He paused for an instant opposite 
the window, and Ray’s heart missed 
a beat, for he thought that the man 
was coming in. But no ! Almost 
at once he passed on, and dis¬ 
appeared under the low, sweeping 
branches of the big trees. 

The boys lay still as mice until he 
had quite gone. . Then, at last, 
Jimmy spoke. 

“ You saw him, Ray ? ” he asked, 
in a voice that'was not quite steady. 


OF SILENCE 

g Told by T. C. Bridges 
the C-.N. Storyteller 

“ I saw him all right,” replied 
Ray grimly. 

“ Who was he, then ? ” 

“ It was Slogger,” said Ray 
curtly. “ I couldn’t be mistaken 
about his clothes.” 

“ Then what was he doing here ?” 
demanded Jimmy. 

“ What's the use of asking me ? ” 
retorted Ray, almost angrily. “ I 
don’t know any more than you.” 

CHAPTER 54 

The Meeting in the Big School 

T was a' very silent and distinctly 
unhappy pair of boys who took 
their seats in the Lower Fourth 
class-room that evening. 

Ray in particular was very much 
upset. Two^days earlier, when the 
footprint test had failed, he had 
been happy in the belief that, after 
all, Mr. Flower had nothing to do 
with the mysterious invasion of the 
Manor House. He had then quite 
made up his mind that the intruder 
was some stranger masquerading as 
Slogger. 

Now all his ideas had to be re¬ 
arranged. That grey suit ! . He 
knew it so well, for he had more 
than once seen Slogger wear it when 
out on long country' walks, and he 
felt certain that he could not 
mistake it. 

So, after all, it was Slogger who 
had been hanging about the old 
house. But, if- so," what was his 
reason ? 

And, again, could it possibly have 
been. Slogger who had hit Bob 
Dane over the head in that brutal 
way ? Ray, of course, knew that 
Slogger’s temper was uncertain. 
Everyone knew that. Yet he very 
rarely let himself go, and it did not 
seem to Ray possible that, under 
any circumstances, he would have 
knocked a boy silly'. 

Could there possibly be two 
people ? Could Slogger have just 
been passing that afternoon, while 
the other, who had been inside and 
left that threatening notice, had 
been someone got up to represent 
him ? Slogger, at any rate, could 
never have written that notice. 

Oh, the whole thing was a hope¬ 
less muddle, and Ray could make 
neither head nor tail of it. 

He felt that his head was begin¬ 
ning to ache, and that the only 
thing to do was to- put the whole 
business resolutely out of his mind, 
at any rate for the moment. If he 
did not he would never be able to 
do his work. 

Slogger was not taking the Form 
that afternoon. The lesson was 
English, and the master was 
Mr. Sharp. Sharp by name and 
sharp by' nature, he was not a 
popular person with the boys. 

The lesson began, and with a 
great effort Ray- managed to fix 
his attention upon it, and although 
he d'd not particularly distinguish 
himself he managed to get through 
without serious trouble. 

The hour was over at last, and the 
boys trooped out into the dark 
courtyard on their way to the 
dining hall. Ray and Jimmy had a 
pot of jam between, them, and in 
spite of their troubles managed to 
make a good meal. 

Tea was nearly over -when a new 
surprise awaited them. Slade 
brought a note to the master in 
charge, who happened to be Mr. 
Bracknell, the science master. 

Mr. Bracknell read it, and 
suddenly called for silence. Every¬ 
one turned and stared. 

“ Boy-s,” said Mr. Bracknell, 
“ you will all go straight from Hall 
into the Big School. The Head¬ 
master has something to say to 
you.” 

“ And /what's up now ? ” said 
Jimmy- to Ray. 

Ray. nudged Jimmy. 

” Watch Hogan ! ” he whispered. 

; ” My word, he’s as yellow as a 


guinea ! ” answered Jimmy. " Is 
it anything to do with him ? ” 

“ Looks very like it 1 ” whispered 
Ray’. 

“ Phew ! ” muttered Jimmy. 

“ Then the Head’s got on to his 
little game with that betting chap. 
This will clear the air quite a bit, 
old son." 

Ray did not answer, and at that 
moment the doors were opened 
and the boy's began to troop out, 
talking excitedly as they went. 

In a few minutes Ray and 
Jimmy were seated with the rest in 
the big schoolroom. All round them 
was a low hum of whispering. 
Every’one was excited, for it was 
only on rare occasions, and when 
something really' important was to 
be given out, that the Head 
assembled the school in this 
fashion. - j' 

They had not long to wait, for 
almost at once the Head appeared 
and took his stand on the dais at 
the end of the great room, while 
the earnest whispering continued. | 

“ Old man looks pretty sick,” 
observed someone just behind Rav. 
It was true. Dr. Glennie’s face was 
curiously grey and drawn. 

“ Close the doors,” he ordered 
briefly. 

This was done, and absolute 
silence fell in the crowded place. | 

” Boys,” said the Doctor, “| I 
have a highly unpleasant commun¬ 
ication to make to you.” He 
paused, and Ray glanced towards 
Hogan. The fe llow was as white as a 
sheet, and fairly shivering. ” You 
all know,” went on the Doctor, 
“ that there have been several 
cases of theft during this term. 
Money has been taken from the 
pockets of boys, and money arid 
other valuables from the room of 
one of the masters. In spite of all 
efforts on my part and, I think, 
on yours, the identity of the thief 
has not been discovered. This is 
bad enough, but today something 
more has happened. 

“ My own house has just been 
entered, and my wife's jewellery?, 
including her pearl necklace, which is 
worth several hundred pounds, hits 
been stolen. The matter is so seri¬ 
ous that I have thought it only right 
to call in the police, and, as the 
story must become public property 
by tomorrow, I thought it best jo 
call y'ou together and tell you before 
you see it in the newspapers.” 

He paused again, but no one 
spoke or stirred. On Hogan’s face 
Ray thought he saw a look of 
something like relief. 

“ The facts are these,” Dr. 
Glennie continued. " The robbery 
was apparently committed at or 
about tea-time while we were in 
the drawing-room and the servants 
in the kitchen. • The house was 
entered from the garden door, arid 
the thief must have known his 
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way about, for he went straight 
upstairs to Mrs. Glennie’s room, 
and was probably away again in 
less than ten minutes.” 

Ray and Jimmy turned at the 
same moment, and their eyes met. 
There was no time for words, but 
in both their minds was the same 
thought. It had been just on half¬ 
past five when Slogger Flow'er had 
passed by the window of the old 
Manor House. 

CHAPTER 55 

Under the Lime Trees 

he Head went on again, but for 
fhe moment Ray was so upset 
that he hardly' heard what he was 
saying. Presently, however, he 
found himself listening again. 

” If any boy can throw light 
upon this abominable series of 
thefts,” said Dr. Glennie impres¬ 
sively, “ I need hardly say that it 
is his duty to tell me, I know the 
feeling in the school against tale¬ 
bearing or sneaking, and it is - a 
very right and proper feeling. But 
a case like this is different. A series 
of such crimes as these are a smirch 
upon the good name of Charminster, 
and it is most important for each of 
you individually and for the school 
at large that the my'stery should be 
cleared up as soon as possible. 

" From the fact that all these 
thefts have taken place within the 
school buildings, it seems clear 
that the culprit is someone con¬ 
nected with the school. 

“ Now, I do not for a moment 
want any of you to attempt any 
detective work. What I do ask is 
that any one of you who thinks he 
can throw a light upon the matter 
should come to me quietly' and tell 
me what he knows. 

" I urge this very strongly for the 
sake of the reputation of the old 
school, of which we are all so fond.” 

He stopped and stood looking 
down at the throng of boys. His 
keen eyes seemed to dwell on every 
face, and never in his life had Ray 
felt more uncomfortable. 

Then, with a brief nod, the Doctor 
turned and left the room, and the 
boys poured out into the quad¬ 
rangle, all talking eagerly. All, 
that is, except Ray and Jimmy and 
Bob Dane. These three, as if by one 
consent, moved oft together to the 
quiet corner under the trees near 
the chapel, where of one accord 
they stopped. 

Boh spoke first. 

“ Well, you chaps, T suppose 
you’re going to the Head ? ” 

“ No ! ” growled Jimmy'. “ We’re 
not! ” 

Bob stared. 

" But why not ? From what 
y'ou’ve told me I should say that 
beggar who was dressing up like 
Slogger most likely had something 
to do with it.” 

Jimmy shook his head. 

“ I can’t help that, Bcb. Ray 
and I are not going to say' any¬ 
thing about it.” 

Bob looked blank. 

“ Surely you're not scared that 
you’ll get into a row for being 
out-of-bounds ? ” lie said sharply. 
“ Or is it that y'ou’re afraid of 
getting kicked out of your labora¬ 
tory, Jimmy ? ” 

A flash of anger crossed Jimmy?’s 
face, and his lips tightened, but he 
held himself in. 

“You ought to know me better 
than that. Bob,” he answered. 
“ If you want to know the real 
reason why we can’t go to the Head, 
it is that we’ve found out that it 
really is Slogger after all.” 

” Who is taking my name in 
vain ? ” came a deep voice, and the 
big frame of Slogger himself loomed 
above the three. Deep in their dis¬ 
cussion, the boys had neither, seen 
nor heard him as he came up from 
the‘direction of his rooms in the 
Gate Lodge. 

Ray's knees shook under him. 
He could not have uttered a word, 
however badly he wanted to. 

Jimmy and Bob were equally 
stricken speechless. 

How much had Slogger heard ? 
That was the thought uppermost in 
the mind of each of the three boys. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He? 

The Lost Chief 

Tn the very front rank of hero- 
* statesmen stands a man wlio 
was born in’ poverty and reared 
amid hard struggle in a frontier 
hut in a pioneering country'. 

His first home had neither 
windows nor flooring, and at the 
age when most English children 
begin to go to school lie had to 
turn to and earn his living. Tlie 
little learning he obtained was 
due to a kind stepmother, and he 
was never tired of paying a 
tribute to her devotion. She 
taught him to read, and the few 
books he could obtain included 
Aesop’s Fables and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

. It was his ambition to own a 
book, and the very first volume 
he could call his own came to him 
in a very funny way. It was the 
life of a national hero, lent to him 
by a farmer, and he stored it 
away for safety. But the rain fell 
on it and soaked it, and in great 
distress he took the book back, 
asking how he could pay' for it. 

“ Come and work for me.” 
said the farmer, and he did for 
three days, when the soddened 
book became his own. 

He did farm work, served on a 
river boat, became a shop clerk, 
and owned a shop of his own, 
and all through, in every capacity, 
his kindness and good humour 
endeared him to people, while liis 
high sense of honour gained their 
respect. He was elected to the 
legislature, and ■ while serving 
acted also as a surveyor; but 
he soon began to study law, and 
at last found his vocation. He 
was called to the Bar. 

As lie went about he was 
greatly distressed at a crying 
evil in his land that called for 
redress, and, although reform 
was not popular, he never failed 
to express his views. " If I ever 
get a chance to hit that evil,” 
he said, “ I will hit it hard.” 

And he did hit it hard—so hard 
that he smashed it for ever. The 
story? of how he did this is.one of 
the great dramatic stories of 
the world. 

All his life his kindness of heart 
was manifest. Once he waded 
into an icy? river to save a drown¬ 
ing dog, and on another occasion, 
when dressed in his best clothes, 
he waded into a bog of mud to 
save a pig that was stuck there. 

Never did patriot have to 
make more terrible decisions, or 
lead his people through such seas 
of agony for righteousness’ sake. 
But he never shrank from the 
right path, however hard, and in 
the end he saved liis nation 
and won a great triumph for 
truth and justice. 

' Yet at the very moment of 
triumph he was struck down 
by an assas¬ 
sin’s hand, 
and for long 
years the 
people mour¬ 
ned their lost 
chief. His 
body was laid 
in the grave, 
but his soul 
and his example go marching on. 
Here is iiis portrait. Who was he ? 
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® Jl <0%Cerry Heart Qoes Jill the T)ay 



DF MERRYMAN 

A lawyer who. lost his temper 
after a disagreement with the 
judge began to walk quickly out 
of the court. 

“ Are you trying to show con¬ 
tempt for the court ? ” demanded 
the judge. 

“ No, my lord,” was the reply. 
I am trying to conceal it.” 

EBB 

A Riddle In Rhyme 
Slain to be saved with much ado 
and pain, 

Scattered, dispersed, and gathered 
rip ag’ain, 

Withered when young, and sweet 
yet unperfumed, 

Carefully put aside only to be con¬ 
sumed. Answer next week 

GJ ID 0 
Do You Live in Pinner? 

Like Asher and Beecher, this 
name is probably derived 
from the name of a tree, and its old 
English form would be Pin-ofr, 
the pine tree bank. It was no 
doubt originally a description of a 
local landmark. ' 

R 0 FI 

\\ r HAT relation is a child to its 
father that is not its father’s 
own son ? Daughter. 

R 0 0 

The Ridiculous Calendar 
I n Nowhere Land the nowhere beast, 
The nowhere bird and fish abound; 
They are not like us in the least; 
This tells of them the whole year 
round. 



The Poppett 


January is a very quiet month in 
Nowhere Land. The mount¬ 
ains and trees are white, and all the 
animal^ are fast asleep with the 
exception of the spotted Poppett, 
which wakes up in the first week of 
the New Year. 

A Poppett’s tail never grows when 
it is asleep, and the Poppett wakes 
up without one. But then it starts 
growing at the rate of an inch a day, 
or two inches if it snows. 

The first thing a Poppett does on 
waking is to sharpen its teeth. It 
does this by grinding them against 
the mountain-tops. When they 
are as sharp as a saw it sets out on 
a hunt for food. 

The Mickle Mushrooms begin to 
appear on the round hills, and they 
are very big, with black spots, but 
when a Poppett is really hungry 
it can manage two a day. The 
Poppett in the bottom picture is 
very hungry. You can tell this by 
the way its tail is sticking up. 



□ b ■ a. 

When did the lamp-stand ? 

When it heard the gas-pipe. 
0.0 E 
Travelling Made Easy 
L»epe was an old man of 
Coblenz 

The length of whose legs was 
immense. . 

He went with.orie prance 
From Turkey fo France, 

■ That surprising old man of Coblenz. 

Edward Lear 


Transformations 

gY adding fifty in each case change 
a beverage into a bird, an 
ocean into, an animal, a vegetable 
into a sound, a well-known animal 
into something that goes -on a 
chimney, and a weapon into a 

basin. Answers next week 


0 0.0 
Highroads to Health 



W^hen are we all portrait artists ? 
When we draw long faces. 

0 -b a • 

Bad for the Bull 

An old farmer, whose knowledge 
did not extend far beyond farm¬ 
ing, was very surprised when he 
read that a bull painted by Rosa 
Bonheur had been sold for a thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

He mentioned this to his wife; 
and she, too, had never heard that 
a coat of paint could make an 
animal so much more valuable. 

“ Well,” said the farmer thought¬ 
fully, “ if Rosa doesn’t charge too 
much, I’ll get her to paint our 
old bull.” 

“ But why not do it yourself 
and save the money ? ” suggested 
his wife. 

The fanner thought this was a 
good idea, and sent off an order for 
several tins of paint. 

O 0 3 

Do you Know 

'Ll at it is quite wrong to write 
lbs. and ozs. as the plurals of 
lb. and oz? These abbreviations 
are from Latin words, and the 
plurals should be lb. and oz. 

That Jack Cade, the leader of the 
insurrection in the reign of Henry VI, 
was not an ignorant and vulgar rebel 
as Shakespeare made him appear to 
be in the second part of his play, 
King Henry VI ? Cade was a land- 
owner in Kent, and he married a 
squire’s daughter. 

That the eagle never flies down 
beak first, as is often shown in 
pictures, but always feet first, so that 
it may seize its prey ? 

□ 0 □ 

WThat is lengthened by being cut 
at both ends ? A ditch. 

□ 00 

Arithmetical Problem 
JTlsie was very good at arith¬ 
metic, and her brother Jack 
often tried to puzzle her with 
strange sums. 

“ Here’s a good one, Elsie,” he 
said one day. “ If half of two were 
three, what would a quarter of 
twenty be ? ” 

But it was only a few seconds 
before Elsie gave the right answer. 

What was it ? Solution next week 

0 ' . 3 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Am I ? The letter O 
Built-Up Plants 

Carnation, larkspur, foxglove, hem¬ 
lock, henbane, peppermint, sweetbriar 
Magic Subtraction 
9+8+7+6+5+4+3+2+1 
1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8+9 
8+6+4+1+9+7+5+3+2 


Jacko Ties a Knot in His Tail 

Dig sister Belinda was very upset and very cross because 
she had sent Jacko for hairpins and he had forgotten 
what he had to buy and had brought back a cigarette holder. 

“ How can I pin up my hair with a cigarette holder ? ” 

1 she cried, stamping her foot and bursting into tears. 

“ Don’t cry ! ” said Jacko penitently. “ Next time I’ll tie 
-a knot in my tail, and then I shan’t forget.” 

“ Tie.the knot now, then,” cried Belinda, “ and go straight 
off and get me some monkey nuts.” 

So Jacko sat down and tied a double knot in his tail, and 
Belinda helped him to pull the knot tight lest it should slip 

2 out, and off he trotted to the grocer’s for the nuts. 

- But the grocer was some way off, and when he got to the 
shop he quite forgot what the knot stood for. 

That was a nice business ! What was to be done ? He 
felt a very knotty monkey face to face with, a very knotty 
problem, and he sat on the counter and fumbled with the knot 
in his tail and tried to recollect what it was that Belinda had 
sent him to buy. 

1 He remembered it was monkey something, but he couldn’t 
remember what, till suddenly it flashed into his mind that it 
must be monkey soap, and he joyfully bought a packet and 
hurried back to Belinda. 

You can imagine Belinda’s vexation when, instead of monkey 
nuts, she got soap. 

Poor Jacko’s tail went between his legs, and he began-to 

4 tug the useless and uncomfortable, knot. But, try as he would, 

- he could not undo it: Belinda had pulled it too tight. 

It was a tragic position. He could not walk about all his. 
life with a knot in his beautiful tail; and, besides, it was tight 



and hurt. He shouted for his father and mother, and they came 
and tried to undo the knot. All in vain ! 

They sent for a sailor who knew all about knots; but he 
said that he had no experience of knots in monkeys’ tails. 

Then they sent for a tailor, but he said that the only knots 
he ever had to deal with were cotton knots, and when he couldn’t 
undo them he broke the cotton. 

Meantime Jacko’s poor tail began to ache and swell, and they 
began to think that the only thing to do was to amputate it. 

That would have been a tragedy. 

But just as they were going to telephone to a surgeon a 
brilliant idea occurred to Jacko himself. 

“ Why not try the monkey soap ? ” he,said. 

“ Why not? ” said Belinda, and they all set to and soaped 
the poor tail and lathered it, and at last out came the knot. 

You can imagine Jacko’s relief ; but for weeks after he had 
rheumatism in his poor, stiff tail. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


A Cat in the Hat-box 

A Warwickshire reader describes 
a cat’s choice of a home for her 
kittens and' her determination to 
keep it.' 

15 Three kittens were born in a 
loft a good distance from the 
house, but one day we missed 
them. 

Then Mother heard a curious 
noise under her bed, and found 
the cat cuddled up with her 

11 kittens in a hat-box on the top 
of her best hat. 

We took them back to the 
loft. But that did not suit 
their mother, for when we had 
all gone to bed she brought 
them out of the loft, climbed a 
wall, got in through the bedroom 

12 window, and put them all back 

~ in the hat-box. 


Une Chatte dans un Carton 
a Chapeau 

Un lecteur du Warwickshire nous 
fait part du choix que fit une chatte 
d’un logis pour ses petits et de sa 
rSsolution de le garder. 

Trois petits chats naquirent 
dans un grenier, a une bonne 
distance de la maison, mais un 
jour nous ne les trouvames plus. 
Enfin maman entendit un drole 
de bruit sous son lit, et decouvrit 
la ehatte pelotonnee avec ses 
petits dans un carton a chapeau, 
sur son plus beau couvre-chef. 

' Nous les emportames tons au 
grenier. Mais cela ne fit pas 
l’affaire de la mere, car, quand 
nous etions tous couches elle 
les sortit du grenier, grimpa sur 
un mur, entra par la fenetre de 
la chambre a coucher, et les remit 
tous dans.le carton a chapeau.. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Sweep 

Everything was at sixes and* 
•*— 1 sevens. Cook was so upset 
that she broke the best milk- 
jug, Mother was worried, 
Father was cross, and j immj 
and Barbara were told it was 
all because the kitchen-chim¬ 
ney smoked so dreadfully that 
the fire couldn’t be lighted. 

The worst of it was that the 
only sweep who understood the 
queer, twisting chimney had 
sent a message to say he 
couldn’t come until “ the day 
after tomorrow.”. 

“ We must eat cold beef.and 
bread and fruit,” said Mother. 

“ Oh dear, there will be no hot 
baths for two days! ” 

“ But . Great-Aunt Mary 
doesn’t like cold beef; and she 
likes lots and lots of hot water 
in her bath,” cried Barbara, 
who was doing her best to be 
useful by singing to Baby Jim. 

It was not often that she 
was trusted with her baby 
brother. But Barbara was a 
careful little nurse; and things 
were so topsy-turvy that day 
that when she picked him up 
out of his cradle and sang him 
to sleep Mother seemed quite 
; relieved. 

; Then Jimmy had his grand 
■ idea, which he told to Barbara. 

“ I’ll get up early in the 
morning and sweep the chim¬ 
ney myself,” he said. 

“ But you can’t 1 ” cried 
Barbara. 

“ Yes I can, silly. Boys al¬ 
ways swept the chimneys in 
the old days. You climb up 
the chimney with a brush and 
just sweep the soot down.” 

The next morning Jimmy 
got up at five : —so did Bar- 
; bara—-and they crept down 
1 into the kitchen. 

Jimmy seized Cook’s new 
broom and began to ciimb the 
chimney. But nobody had 
told him that the chimneys 
that little hoy sweeps climbed 



long ago were much wider than 
ours today. 

He certainly climbed half¬ 
way bravely, then he stuck, 
and, choked with soot and 
terribly frightened, he gasped 
and shouted for help. 

When they got him down he 
was a sight; in fact, when 
Binks.the real sweep, arrived— 
“ the - day before tomorrow 
after all—he. said there was so 
much soot on Jimmy thai 
there could not be much left 
in the chimney 1 
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LINCOLN IN SCHOOL • DRESS WEIGHING A THIRD OF A TON • M.C.C. IN THE MUD 



A Very Early Spring Clean—The Cunard liner Aquitania, which last year brought 100,000 
American tourists to Europe, is having an early spring clean. Hundreds of men are over¬ 
hauling the vessel and its engines, and here we see some at work on one of the giant funnels 


The Housebreaker at Work in London—Housebreakers are always at work in some part of 
Central London demolishing the older buildings in order to make way for new, and, as can 
be seen in this photograph taken the other day in Holborn, the work is somewhat risky 




Lincoln in School—The boys of the City of 
London School have been acting Mr. Drink- 
water’s play Abraham Lincoln, and here are 
two actors who were the statesman and his wife 


A Baby Rhino Has the Bottle—This little rhinoceros, which has been captured in 
Tanganyika Territory, is too young to take ordinary grown-up food, and so it is being 
brought up on the bottle by its owner. The baby animal seems to like the cow’s milk 


A Wonderful Diving Dress—This new diving 
dress, made in Germany, weighs one third 
of a ton, and its inventor claims that in it a diver 
could work a thousand feet below the surface 



A Strange Scene in Sussex—There is still a water famine in some parts of Sussex, and in 
certain cases there is no water within a mile of the villages. To meet the need, therefore, a 
supply is taken round regularly in milk churns, which are filled from a well, as shown here 


Cricketers Stuck in the Mud—The M.C.C. cricketers, who are now in South Africa, are 
having some exciting experiences as they travel about, and here we see a party of them 
stuck in the mud as their car was trying to cross a stream near Outdshoorn, Cape Colony 
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